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Introduction 


Comment from subscribers upon the new type of Mail- 
ing List has been gratifyingly favorable. That the change 
in form and character is meeting with increasing approval 
is further evidenced by a steady gain in the number of sub- 
scribers for the current year. 

The policy of using the Mailing List as a vehicle for the 
distribution of combat experience material, derived from 
the personal experience monographs and other sources at 
The Infantry School, has been further developed in this 
volume. In Chapter I, actual combat experiences have been 
utilized as a basis for discussion of the tactical principles 
of small units. Chapter III consists of problems based on 
reconstructed historical combat situations. Chapter IX is 
devoted entirely to a selected personal experience mono- 
graph. 

The usual list of instructional material and problems in 
Appendix I contains only such instructional pamphlets as 
have not been affected by recent changes in organization. 
Since all of last years problems were based on the July 30, 
1930 Tables of Organization, while the current series is 
based, for infantry, on the Tables of Organization in effect 
prior to July 30, 1930, all problems in tactics have been 
omitted from this iist. However, the second volume of the 
1931-32 Mailing List, to be published in June, will have a 
complete list of revised instructional material and up-to- 
date problems. 

Bearing in mind that the primary object of the Mailing 
List is to furnish subscribers with articles on military sub- 
jects which will be read with interest and utilized to ad- 
vantage, subscribers are again urged to express their views 
be they favorable or unfavorable, upon the subject matter 
of this volume and to offer suggestions for the improvement 
of subsequent issues. 

















CHAPTER I 
Tactical Principles of Small Units 


CONTROL 


The primary consideration of a leader in battle is the 
control of his unit. 

Every trained soldier knows that control is essential to 
success in battle, but combat records afford ample evidence 
that the measures necessary to retain it are frequently 
neglected in the early stages of a war. The reason is plain. 
Officers without combat experience—even those who have 
had considerable peace-time training—do not fully appreci- 
ate the difficulties of control under battle conditions. There 
is a tendency to take it for granted—to assume that it will 
be there when needed. That this is not the case is a fact 
that cannot be over emphasized. 

In order to maintain control in battle, the leader must 
keep constantly in mind the supreme importance and great 
difficulty of the problem. The control factor must be given- 
careful consideration in every tactical decision. This re- 
quirement is absolute; for no plan can be carried through, 
no previously conceived maneuver executed, no fleeting op- 
portunity grasped, unless a leader has control of his unit. 
If he has it, even indifferent troops may obtain decisive 
results. If he does not have it, the most highly trained 
organizations become partially or wholly ineffective. 

During certain phases of an action control may be tem- 
porarily sacrificed for other advantages—such as a reduc- 
tion of casualties. This sacrifice however, is justified only 
when the leader can and does make definite and certain 
arrangements for regaining control of all elements of his 
command before he has occasion to employ it in a criticial 
situation. In such cases special precautions must be taken 
to avoid losses by straggling, skulking, and confusion of 
direction. 

The test of control is the ability of the leader to obtain 
the desired reaction from his command. Conditions within 
the unit which have an important bearing on the problem 
of control are: its permanent organization, its morale, its 
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state of training, the capacity of its subordinate leaders. 
and the mutual knowledge of men and officers of each 
other. 

The more thorough the training, the easier the solution 
of the problem of control becomes. The less training, the 
more difficult it becomes, with consequent necessity for 
closer supervision on the part of the leader. For example, 
a company is attacking and.the reserve platoon has been 
ordered to move through some woods and attack the flank 
of enemy resistance which has stopped the other two pla- 
toons. Well-trained personnel might be able to carry ou: 
this order without close personal supervision, leaving the 
company commander free to direct the company as a whole. 
With inadequately-trained personnel however, it probably 
would be necessary for him to accompany the reserve pla- 
toon which is the element executing the difficult movement. 


A constant difficulty in the measures taken for controi 
is the necessity for avoiding interference with subordinates 
in their functions of planning and execution. The well- 
known rule of telling the subordinates what to do and 
not how to do it should be followed. The capacity of the 
subordinate, however, must be considered in determining 
the extent to which he may be allowed freedom of action. 
A subordinate leader of known ability and experience may 
be given considerable latitude without endangering control. 
With one lacking in intelligence or resolution, it will be 
necessary to check the execution of even the most simple 
orders. 


Some of the means by which control is facilitated and 
maintained are: 


Simplicity of plan 

Clear, brief, and definite orders 

Suitable formation 

Position of the leader 

Personal example of the leader 

Method of exercising command 

Organization of communication within the unit 

Knowledge by the leader of the location and situa- 
tion of subordinate elements 
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Provision against definite disintegrating influences 
which can be foreseen—convergent rather than di- 
vergent movements, tactical plan based on easily 
identified terrain features, etc. 

Constant suvervision over the execution of orders 
given 

Seizure of opportunities to reorganize and reassert 
authority and control. 

The following historical illustrations taken from the ex- 
periences of American and French troops during the World 
War illustrate the necessity for, as well as the difficulties 
of, control in combat. The influence of virtually all of the 
foregoing factors will be noted in these examples. 


EXAMPLE I* 


The 4th Platoon 7th Company 153d French Infantry, 
on August 19, 1914, made an approach march of some 
three miles in the preliminary phase of the battle of Mor- 
hange. 

This platoon contained some forty regular soldiers and 
about fifteen reservists who had been called to the colors 
three weeks before. These reservists so recently called 
back to the colors, had forgotten much of their former 
training, and consequently, lacked at this time the dependa- 
bility, confidence, and aggressiveness of the other members 
of the platoon. 

The platoon progressed some two miles under artillery 
fire which fell each time the platoon exposed itself. This 
fire was continuous, and it was obvious that the German 
artillery had ranged on prominent terrain features, because 
its first shells were always right on the target. 

The platoon, because of good leading and good luck, had 
lost only two men, although the 7th Company had lost 
thirty-three men. 

Late in the afternoon the platoon was sheltered behind 
a bare crest which it had to cross. This crest was out of 





*Note——From the studies on the advance of infantry under 
artillery fire by Commandant A. eae (based on actual ex- 
periences of French troops in the World War). Commandant Laf- 
fargue was the platoon leader in question. 
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small-arms range, but was probably within 3000 yards of 
the German artillery. A company to the left of the platoon 
attempted to cross this crest in skirmish line and was 
shot to pieces. The platoon witnessed this. 

The leader of the 4th Platoon noted that in front of the 
crest was a ravine offering cover. The only cover on the 
crest and the slope leading down to the ravine consisted 
of a single line of shocks of grain, each shock several 
yards apart. These shocks ran over the crest and down into 
the ravine. (See Sketch No. 1). 

The platoon leader decided to pass the crest, one man 
at a time, running from one shock of grain to another. 
He led the way and directed his platoon to follow. On 
reaching the ravine he stopped, until, one by one, the pla- 
toon had rejoined him. The enemy had not fired on the 
platoon. When a complete check of his men had been made 
there were twelve men missing—all reservists. The platoon 
leader had not left anyone behind with specific instructions 
to see that all men made the movement forward. 


DISCUSSION 


In this situation there are several factors that should 
be considered. The formation adopted for crossing the 
crest was undoubtedly sound and correct. It enabled the 
platoon to escape notice, thus avoiding accurate hostile 
fire, which had been so disastrous to the adjacent unit. 

The nerves of the 4th Platoon probably were shaken by 
seeing the disaster to the company on the left. Therefore 
it would appear that in this case the personal example and 
position of the leader were correct. By going first, he 
encouraged the men to follow. 

The formation adopted surrendered control, but this was 
met and solved by prescribing the length and method of 
the advance, and by leading the way the platoon leader 
was enabled to reorganize his unit and regain control as 
elements reached the ravine. 

However, the platoon leader neglected the rear portion 
of his command problem. He did not delegate to an in- 
dividual or individuals the responsibility of seeing that the 
entire platoon followed him as directed. 
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When reorganization had been completed in the ravine, 
twelve men, all reservists, were missing. There had been 
a lack of supervision of the movement. If the platoon 
leader went first, he could not stay behind to supervise the 
rear elements. But he could designate one or more non- 
commissioned officers to do this supervising for him. He 
had tried to do all the commanding himself. 

This supervision was all the more important, because the 
leader did not know the reservists. He did not know what 
they would do ina crisis. As a result of the leader’s failure 
to consider this state of training of approximately one: 
fourth of his platoon, as well as the demands of the par- 
ticular situation, insofar as it affected the question of con- 
trol, he lost from straggling or skulking twelve members 
of the platoon. The losses from moral causes were twelve, 
the losses from physical causes (wounds) were two during 
the entire approach march. 


EXAMPLE II* 


On September 26, 1918, the 131st U. S. Infantry, in con- 
junction with adjacent units, was attacking German posi- 
tions with the mission of gaining the high open ground 
north of Gercourt. (See Sketch No. 2.) The 1st Battalion, 
at Point X, constituted the regimental reserve and was to 
follow the assault battalions at 500 yards. 

The formation adopted by the battalion commander was 
line of companies, ‘n the order from right to left, A-B-C-D, 
with Battalion Headquarters and attached units in rear. 
At this time visibility was greatly restricted by fog and 
smoke. 

Contact patrols informed the battalion commander that 
the left assault battalion was held up by machine-gun fire 
and that they had been unable to locate the right assault 
battalion. 

Realizing that both forward battalions were well behind 
the schedule of advance, the battalion commander of the 
Ist Battalion decided, on his own initiative, at 8:00 AM, 

*Note——From the personal experience monograph of Captain 


Carroll M. Gale, who, at the time these events took place, com- 
manded the ist Battalion 131st Infantry. 
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in order to take advantage of the protection afforded by 
the rolling artillery barrage, which was now some distance 
ahead, to resume the advance in the zone of the right assault 
battalion, i.e., 2d Battalion. 

No change was made in the disposition of his battalion 
although it was moving forward now as an assault bat- 
talion. While moving forward great difficulties were ex- 
perienced in maintaining direction because of the smoke 
and fog, and the deep trenches which traversed the area. 
Frequent checks by compass were necessary. 

About 8:20 AM the top of the hill, Point Y, on which the 
battalion had been advancing was reached. At this time 
the smoke and fog disappeared—the sun shone brilliantly 
and visibility became excellent to the front. The terrain 
could be observed as far as Gercourt and individual Ger- 
mans could be observed running to the rear. On the right 
was Company B, on the left Company C, and in rear the 
battalion headquarters group. The rest of the battalion 
had disappeared. No other friendly troops were in sight. 
Visibility to the rear was still greatly limited by the foe 
and smoke which clung to the low ground over which the 
battalion had advanced. 


DISCUSSION 


The battalion entered the combat as regimental reserve. 
During this period the first requisite for control was a 
formation as compact as compatible with covered ap- 
proaches and the effectiveness of hostile long range fire. 
The more compact the formation, the easier it is to main- 
tain contact with each element. The more dispersed the 
elements of the command, the more difficult it is to exer- 
cise control. 

The formation of four companies abreast dispersed the 
battalion over a wide area. In this situation dispersion was 
particularly objectionable because of the poor visibility. 
In general, formations in column facilitate control; for- 
mations in line make control difficult. Premature deploy- 
ment surrenders, before necessary, a portion of that full 
control which should be retained to the last minute possible. 
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In the foregoing example the leader, through the forma- 
tion adopted, multiplied the chances for mistakes and for 
units getting lost. 

When the battalion commander decided to advance as an 
assault battalion, it would seem that, from the standpoint 
of control, not more than two front-line companies should 
have been used. For example, two companies leading, two 
companies following (square formation) and attached 
units in rear of the latter, would have facilitated controi 
to a far greater extent than the formation adopted—four 
companies in line. 

With visibility conditions as they were, intervals and 
distances should have been reduced to the minimum. To 
facilitate control, the leader should have been with the 
forward elements, certainly until he decided to push for- 
ward as an assau't battalion. 

The consequence of a faulty formation was that, at the 
moment the battalion required all of its power, we find 
its fighting capacity greatly reduced—perhaps as much 
as 60 per cent. Little of this had been caused by the 
enemy. 

NOTE.—This battalion, on the 26th of September, de- 
spite the errors discussed above, achieved considerable 
success, and by aggressive fighting captured a large num- 
ber of prisoners. 


EXAMPLE III* 


On July 18, 1918, the 16th U. S. Infantry, in column 
of battalions, was attacking in conjunction with adjacent 
units to the east. (See Sketch No 3.) 

The lst Battalion was in assault and had successfully 
advanced to the first objective, Point X. After -eorganiz- 
ing, the battalion resumed the advance toward the second 
objective. This advance had hardly started when the bat- 
talion commander became a casualty. 

At the time, the formation of the battalion was Com- 
panies A and B in assault (A on the right), with D and C 
(D on the right), and an attached machine-gun company 

* —_ personal monogra 
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following in reserve. (See Sketch No. 3.) The company 
commander of Company B (left assault company) assumed 
command of the battalion. 

He delegated to Captain “Company C’ the responsibility 
of coordinating the movements of the three companies in 
reserve, while he undertook to do the same for the assault 
companies. At the same time he continued actively in com- 
mand of Company B—his own company. 

The assault companies, meeting resistance from the right 
front, veered in that direction. They overcame the hostile 
resistance, and on arriving at the second objective, they 
found themselves, at point Y, out of the battalion zone of 
action. Meanwhile the rest of the battalion had disap- 
peared. 

The battalion commander, after some delay, took steps 
to rectify the error in direction and sent patrols to locate 
the remainder of the battalion. He found his reserves at 
Point Z. 

This delay, which gave the enemy an opportunity to re- 
store order and strengthen defensive dispositions in the 


zone, compromised the chances of the battalion for a strik- 
ing success. 


DISCUSSION 


In the incident considered here, the loss of control can 
be attributed primarily to faulty organization of command. 
It might be said that the commander committed a double 
fault in this organization. 

In the first place, we find the new battalion commander 
assigning one officer to command the reserve units, while 
he himself commands two assault companies. In so doing. 
he failed to appreciate his new responsibility which was 
the command of the battalion as a whole. There certainly 
existed no unity of command in the battalion when the new 
arrangements took effect. In fact it may be said that the 
new battalion commander, by reason of the arrangements, 
inadvertantly abdicated control. 

It is desirable for purposes of control to have one officer 
responsible for the movements of the reserve, where the 
reserve consists of more than one unit. By this arrange- 
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ment the battalion commander is left free to study the 
enemy situation, note the progress of assault units, and 
through subordinates control his battalion. If the reserve 
consists of only one unit, its commander is, of course, the 
commander of the reserve. (With our present organiza- 
tion, cases where it will be desirable to appoint an officer 
to coordinate movements of the reserve will be rare.) In 
the foregoing case, the designation of an officer to command 
the reserve was correct, but in this instance the battalion 
commander disassociated himself to too great a degree 
from the conduct of his reserve. 

The battalion commander should have restricted the 
reserve commander to coordinating the advance of the 
reserve in accordance with the directions of the battalion 
commander and the progress of assault units. 

Usually reserves of battalions and higher units do not 
follow assault units at specified distances, but are advanced 
by bounds from one covered location to another, upon the 
order of the commander of the whole unit. The unit com- 
mander is then aware of the location of the reserve or the 
place to which it is advancing. This tends to facilitate 
control. During the World War however, the tendency 
was to have reserves follow assault units at certain dis- 
tances. 

Experience has demonstrated that control of a reserve 
is facilitated by having the reserve commander with the 
leader of the whole unit. The advantages are patent. The 
commander of the unit can then ascertain promptly from 
the reserve commander the location of the reserve. More 
important still, time, an essential in combat, is gained in 
getting orders to the reserve commander, and the mechan- 
ism for the reserves’ employment can be set in motion at 
once. 

The second fault of the battalion commander in his or- 
ganization of command, consisted in retaining direct con- 
trol of one of his assault companies—his own company. 

One officer cannot directly command his own unit and 
also control the unit adjacent effectively. If circumstances 
render the commander of one unit responsible for two units, 
he should organize his force so that he commands both in 
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the same manner. For the time being he ceases to be the 
immediate commander of his own unit and should control 
it through his successor to its immediate command, in 
the same manner that he controls the other unit. 

The position of the battalion commander, suitable for 
controlling and commanding Company B, could not be the 
best location from which to control the battalion. By 
continuing in command of Company B, it was inevitable 
that the new battalion commander should become so en- 
grossed in the problems of Company B, that he 
slighted his primary responsibility which was the control 
of the battalion. 

Communication within the battalion broke down and the 
leader did not know where a large part of his command 
was located. Let us consider how this might have been 
avoided. First, the new battalion commander should have 
designated a new commander for Company B, and then 
have devoted himself to controlling his battalion. Let us 
assume that he desires to be well forward, probably in 
rear of the interval between Companies A and B. Let us 
assume that he desires to have one officer responsible for 
the movements of the: elements of the reserve, and has 
selected Captain “Company C.” 

Captain “Company C” makes arrangements in regard 
to the control of his own company. Now what should be 
his location? If the reserve is advancing by bounds, he 
should be with the battalion commander. If, as in the 
case in question, the reserve as been directed to follow 
the assault units at a specified distance, the reserve com- 
mander may not be able to be constantly with the battalion 
commander. He will have to control the forward move- 
ment. However, his location should be in front of the 
reserve, and consequently not far from the battalion com- 
mander. He should make it a point to keep informed as 
to the location of the latter at all times and, of course, as 
to the location of the reserve. 

In addition to this proximity of these leaders, what 
means is there by which the battalion commander can keep 
in touch with and control subordinate units? He has his 
staff and the Battalion Headquarters Company. (During 
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the World War, battalions did not have headquarters com- 
panies but did have the approximate equivalent as a tem- 
porary grouping.) The staff and the headquarters person- 
nel should be so employed that the battalion commander 
constantly knows the location of his units. Furthermore, 
each company habitually details runners to Battalion 
Headquarters, and these runners must keep informed as 
to the location of their own units. These agencies are 
available, and should be used. 

Control necessitates a knowledge on the part of the 
leader, at all times, of the location of all elements of his 
command, and the ability of the leader to communicate with 
any element in the minimum length of time. 

In maneuvers, with good visibility, no smoke and dust, 
no casualties, no confusion incident to battle, perfunctory 
effort often suffices to keep track of the location of sub- 
ordinate units. It is far different in war, and unless there 
is constant striving to keep contact, subordinate units 
will become lost, and control of them rendered impossible. 

For efficient control then, in cases where visual liaison 
is not possible, the battalion commander (or his S-3) should 
frequently receive from runners, members of the battalion 
headquarters group or patrols, bits of information such as 
the following: “Company B went into that wood five min- 
utes ago,” or “Company C is just behind that hill.” 

How about the subordinate units? They must know where 
the battalion command post is located and keep constantly 
in touch with it. Units in reserve, like assault units, have 
runners at the battalion command post, but this may not be 
enough in battle. In many cases it may be necessary to 
charge a patrol with keeping the reserve informed of the 
location of the battalion command post. 

As a principle, :ommunication is maintained downward. 
That is, a battalion is responsible for maintaining com- 
munication with its companies. But this does not mean 
that a company has no obligation to assist and facilitate 
this maintenance cf contact by all the means in its power 
consistent with its mission. One of the principal duties of 
leaders in combat is to keep superiors informed of the 
location and situation of their units. 
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So we see that, in battle, unless there be a continuing 
determined effort by both superior and subordinate com- 
manders to keep in touch with each other and to keep each 
other informed continually of the location of their units, 
communication is likely to break down and control be lost. 

It is not illogical to assume that, in the case under dis- 
cussion, the battalion commander depended too much for 
the maintenance of contact upon the commander of the 
reserve. On the other hand the reserve commander is open 
to criticism for his failure to maintain contact with his 
battalion commander. 

In this example we see the battalion successfully advanc- 
ing and prospects bright for a farther advance. Speedy 
resumption of the attack from the second objective was 
imperative to keep up pressure on the enemy and prevent 
his reorganization. 

The resumption of the attack was delayed through lack 
of control brought about by faulty organization of com- 
mand and inadequate liaison arrangements between bat- 
talion headquarters and elements of the battalion. 

It should be noted that the battalion commander quickly 
became alive to the danger of the situation and took action 
to find the separaied units and reestablish control. One 
lesson was enough. 


CONCLUSION 


Only by means of control can a leader utilize the full 
power of his unit. 

The consequences in each of the three examples quoted 
were identical—a great reduction in the effective strength 
of the unit concerned. This reduction was caused by loss 
of control and not by casualties or pressure from the enemy. 

It is clear that a leader cannot strike with his full power 
unless the elements of his command are available when 
needed to respond to his will. 

The requisites for control in any situation are a matter 
for most careful calculation. Unless a leader consciously 
and continually strives for it he will not have control when 
he needs it. 
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CHAPTER II 


Security Problem 


SITUATION.—The brigade marched at daylight, gained 
contact with the enemy about noon and since that time 
has been heavily engaged, driving the enemy slowly to the 
northeast. (See special map opposite next page.) 

At dark Company A Ist Infantry has reached the position 
indicated on the map. Only the captain and one lieutenant 
are left with the company. About five squads under the 
lieutenant are scailered along the road southeast of RJ 
516-C. Three squads under a sergeant are organizing a line 
along the edge of the woods northwest of RJ 516-C. The 
1st Sergeant has been collecting stragglers and now has 
about four squads organized as a company reserve on the 
west edge of the woods, west of RJ 516-C. The men are 
exhausted and only with the greatest difficulty have been 
placed on the position they now occupy. 

Contact has been gained with the left company of the 
battalion. It is now deployed along the nose south of CR 
498-B. Nothing has been seen of the units attacking on 
the right but intermittent rifle fire has been heard from the 
south. 

The enemy has been sniping from along the creek bottom 
and occasional machine-gun fire has been coming from the 
vicinity of the bridge at 460-G. A few men of Company 
A have attempted to return this fire. 

Captain “Company A” at RJ 516-C has been assisting in 
reorganizing the company, and has just received, by run- 
ner from battalion headquarters, the following message: 
“Discontinue the attack until further orders. Hold your 
present position.” This is the first contact with battalion 
headquarters for the past two hours and the runner has 
no additional information. 

The company, although exhausted, is now disposed to 
hold its present positions. The creek in its front is about 
25 yards wide and unfordable except at the ford southwest 
of RJ 485-G. The bridge at 460-G is intact. 


FIRST REQUIREMENT.—a. What, if any, additional 
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measures should Captain “Company A” take during the 
night. 

b. If additional measures be taken, give a brief state- 
ment of reasons for same. 


A SOLUTION FIRST REQUIREMENT.—«. Captain 
“Company <A” decides to have the group’ south 
of RJ 516-C send one patrol to cover the west bank of the 
creek and woods between the stream mouth 200 yards north 
of RJ 459 (inclusive) and the ford southwest of RJ 485-G 
(exclusive). To have it send an additional group to remain 
in observation at the bridge at 460-G. To have the group 
north of RJ 516-C send one patrol to cover the 
west bank of the stream between the ford southwest of 
RJ 485-G (inclusive) and the stream mouth 500 yards 
northwest of RJ 516-C. To have the company reserve send 
one patrol to gain contact with our troops attacking on the 
right of Company A. 

b. Although the troops are exhausted and capable of 
little er no effort, it is necessary to have security detach- 
ments out in order to gain timely information in the event 
the enemy launches a counterattack to drive Company A 
from its present position. 

Even though the enemy has been retiring during the 
past afternoon his intentions during the night and the foi- 
lowing day are not known. He may defend on the east 
bank of the creek; he may receive reinforcements and 
launch a counteroffensive, or he may continue his retire- 
ment under cover of darkness. The closest contact should 
be maintained with the enemy at all times in order to insure 
prompt information of any change in the situation. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED.—At 9:00 PM Captain 
“Company A” is back with the company reserve and learns 
that the contact patrol sent to the right has returned. The 
patrol leader reports that his patrol moved to the north 
edge of the woods 400 yards southwest of Scott but did not 
enter the woods. It did not hear or see anything of the 
troops on the right, or of the enemy. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Actions of Captain “Com- 
pany A” at this time. 
(22) 
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A SOLUTION SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Captain 
“Company A” directs that another patrol be sent out, at 
once, to search, thoroughly, the woods 400 yards southwest 
of Scott in order to determine definitely whether or not 
either friendly or enemy troops are in that locality. He 
further directs that the information secured by this patrol 
be forwarded promptly to him at RJ 516-C upon its return. 


SITUATION, CONTINUED.—At 11:00 PM Captain 
“Company A” at RJ 516-C receives from battalion head- 
quarters the following message: “The advance will be re- 
sumed at daylight. Details will follow in about 2 hours.” 


At the same time a sergeant, who on several occasions 
had shown himself to be a man of high intelligence and 
resolution, makes the following report to the Captain: at 
about 10:30 PM he (the sergeant) had heard, that one 
man of the group observing the bridge at 460-G had crossed 
to the east bank and that this man had, while there, neither 
seen nor heard anything of the enemy. The lieutenant com- 
manding the platoon is at Scott interviewing the patrol 
leader. Captain “Company A” accompanied by the ser- 
geant and the runner from battalion headquarters immedi- 
ately proceeds to Scott where the information given by the 
sergeant is verified. The lieutenant reports that he has 
taken no further action, as he feels the position secure and 
the men are exhausted. 


THIRD REQUIREMENT.—Action of Captain “Com- 
pany A” at this time. 


A SOLUTION THIRD REQUIREMENT.—Captain 
“Company A” immediately directs the sergeant to take a 
patrol of two specially selected men across the creek via 
the bridge, and reconnoiter the east bank as far north as 
RJ 485-G. The sergeant to use his own judgment as to 
further action, but to get information to company head- 
quarters at RJ 516-C not later than 1:00 AM. 

He directs the lieutenant to inform the other company 
security detachments of the sending out of the patrol, and 
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orders him to be prepared to facilitate its withdrawal 
should it be forced to return. 

He then sends a message to battalion headquarters by 
runner with information of the present situation and his 
actions. 


A DISCUSSION 


This problem deals with the security measures to be 
adopted during a temporary suspension of an offensive 
operation. A still more important problem, however, is in- 
volved: namely, the overcoming of those intangible ob- 
stacles confronting the combat commander during the 
period pictured in the exercise. 

Company A has been on the move since daylight and has 
been closely engaged with the enemy during the afternoon. 
At dark the company commander finds quite a different or- 
ganization than that which he had during the earlier part 
of the day. Casualties have been heavy, units are mixed 
and disorganized, all are hungry and practically all think 
they are too exhausted to move another step. The “let 
down” which inevitably arrives with the suspension of 
actual fighting is present. It is at such periods that the 
real ability of the combat leader is tested and when the 
natural leaders come to the fore. 

By what was probably considered a superhuman effort, 
the company is finally disposed on its present position—a 
reasonably strong one to hold in the event of a hostile 
counter-offensive. 

Enemy rifle and machine-gun fire from along the creek 
is evidence of his presence to the front. Contact has been 
made with the company on the left and the sound of firing 
from the south indicates activity on the part of some unit 
in that direction. In addition, Captain “Company A” has 
been told to discontinue his attack until further orders and 
hold his present position. 

Could Captain “Company A” reasonably expect to feel 
that his task for the present is completed? The answer is, 
“No.” 

Once contact with the enemy is gained, the best security 
and information is obtained by maintaining this contact. 
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Darkness has now prevented the observation of the enemy 
and only by close approach can his location and intentions 
become known. Small security groups should be pushed 
to the front in order that the maximum number of men 
may secure necessary rest and have ample time to prepare 
to meet any offensive operations on the part of the enemy. 
In addition, the fact that Company A has not made contact 
with the unit on the right, exposes that flank of the com- 
pany to danger not only during the night but also in the 
event of a further advance in the morning. Therefore, re- 
gardless of the condition of his organization, it is necessary 
for Captain “Comvany A” to carry out measures along the 
lines contained in the solution of the first requirement in 
order to secure his command, obtain rest and gain timely 
information of the enemy’s intentions. 

At 9:00 PM, Captain “Company A” is confronted with 
a situation which can be expected to arise frequently in 
war. The patrol sent out to gain contact with the unit on 
the right has failed to accomplish anything. This may 
have resulted from fear, fatigue, or lack of training on the 
part of the patrol leader. But whatever the cause of the 
failure, the company commander is still without the essen- 
tial information which the patrol was sent out 
to obtain. The woods 400 yards southwest of Scott is a 
critical area on the right flank of Company A. It may 
contain friendly troops or it may conceal a considerable 
number of the enemy. It is vital for Captain “Company A” 
to locate the friendly troops on his right and he promptly 
dispatches another patrol on this mission. 

The question arises as to the wording of the instructions 
to the patrol sent out at 9:00 PM to find these friendly 
troops. Should the patrol be given merely the mission of 
locating these troops and, if necessary, continuing on in- 
definitely until it finds them? Or should it be told to go to 
certain definite critical localities and ascertain whether 
the enemy or friendly troops occupy these localities? 

The latter is the solution adopted. It is believed that in 
this situation, better results will: be obtained by giving th2 
patrol a definite mission to go to certain points and ascer- 
tain if these localities are occupied, rather than 
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by sending the patrol to search the country for friend- 
ly troops. With the former mission, it is quite possible that 
the patrol would not return before daylight. Moreover, 
the distance to which exhausted men can or will patrol at 
night must be considered. Furthermore, negative infor- 
mation is of value. If friendly troops do not occupy these 
localities Captain “Company A” should consider his flank 
as completely exposed and act accordingly. 

At 11:00 PM important information is received. First, 
the advance is to be resumed at daylight and second, there 
is a possibility that the enemy has withdrawn. Company 
A may be ordered to resume the advance or it may be passed 
through by another unit but in either event it is its duty to 
prepare the way for the new advance. From the viewpoint 
of higher commanders, particularly, maintaining contact 
with the enemy not only protects against an enemy counter- 
offensive, but may obtain information of an enemy with- 
drawal which would otherwise be unknown. In this case, 
information of an enemy withdrawal would prevent a blow 
in the air with its consequent delay and disorganization 
when the Blues advance at dawn. 

Why the man of the group observing the bridge at 460-G 
crossed to the east bank of the stream is not known. It 
may have been curiosity, a desire for adventure, or a high 
sense of duty. Regardless of motive, however, it is the acts 
of such men, that sometimes create situations, which if 
promptly taken advantage of, produce invaluable results. 

When Captain “Company A” arrived at Scott, he found 
the lieutenant, who should have taken some action, con- 
tent to let the situation rest. This lieutenant was probably 
worn out and had an exaggerated idea as to the fatigue of 
his men. 

It was again time for Captain “Company A” to take 
charge of the situation. If possible, positive information 
of the enemy on the east bank of the stream, should be 
secured. 

The sergeant who originally reported the situation to 
Captain “Company A” not only has proven himself an 
efficient soldier in the past but has shown that he is fully 
alive to the present situation. He has the qualities of a 
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real leader and is the logical commander for this important 
and probably dangerous patrol. The men selected to ac- 
company the sergeant should be strong, energetic, intelli- 
gent soldiers. If practicable, the man who crossed the 
bridge at 460-G should be one of those selected for this 
important duty, since he has shown himself to possess 
qualities of energy, initiative and courage which are es- 
sential requisites for resolute patrolling. 

Certain details relative to this last important patrol 
were arranged at once. These details consisted: (1) of 
ordering that information be sent to a definite place not 
later than a definite time; (2) of informing the other com- 
pany security detachments that this patrol was in their 
front, and (3) of providing for assistance in their with- 
drawal if forced by the enemy to return. 

After completing the disposition of his security detach- 
ments, Captain “Company A” informed his superior com- 
mander at battalion headquarters of his present situation 
and his actions—such being routine procedure. 

This problem illustrates the following: 

a. The technique of security measures which are es 
sential during a lull in combat whether orders have pro- 
vided for them or not 

b. The difficulty of accomplishing these security 
measures when the leaders as well as the men are suffering 
from extreme fatigue during a suspension of active fight- 
ing 

c. The importance of constant supervision to insure 
that the dispositions made by subordinate commanders are 
in compliance with orders issued and the tactical require- 
ments of the battle situation. 

d. The necessity for unremitting effort on the part 
of every commander to keep fully informed of the battle 
situation in his immediate front, in order that a change 
in hostile dispositions may be met by appropriate counter 
measures. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Artillery Liaison Officer in Action 


IN WHICH THE READER TAKES A LOOK INTO THE 
FUTURE AND CATCHES A GLIMPSE OF HOW THE INFANTRY. 
ARTILLERY TEAM MAY FUNCTION IN THE NEXT WAR. 


In the first breathing spell he had had since his battalion 
had been ordered into the attack to support the advance- 
guard battalion, Lieutenant Colonel X, at his observation 
post, was observing the position which he had been ordered 
to envelop. The hostile position had been pointed out as 
extending to “that clump of woods just visible over the 
crest.” There was not much to be seen behind “that 
crest.” What would his battalion run into as it moved 
across the broken ground to the right? As he lay there 
behind the crest, contemplating the future action, a cheery 
voice sounded behind -him. 

“Good morning Colonel, how about a bit of assistance 
from a good liaison officer today? My battalion commander 
sent me over to see if I could be of any use.” 

The infantryman, recognizing the voice of an artillery 
lieutenant who had worked with his battalion in the last 
engagement, replied without turning, “Glad to have you 
back, Jones. Have any trouble finding us?” 

“Not much, Colonel,” answered the lieutenant as he 
crawled alongside. “I waited till our plans-and-training 
officer had the battery positions and installations plotted 
and then I found out from your regimental executive where 
he thought your command post was. It wasn’t hard to 
find. I left my liaison sergeant with a telephone operator 
there to help out in any way he could and to try to pick 
up some information that might be useful to my K.0O. My 
wire cart was having rough going but it will be up shortly 
and I’ll run a line up here.” 
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“You’re not going to run the cart up here and advertise 
my maneuver, are you?” said Colonel X. 

“Don’t worry, Colonel,” the Lieutenant assured him, 
“T’ll stop it in the woods behind that last rise and my op- 
erators will pull the wire forward by hand. I’ve got my 
map here with the battery positions plotted but you aren't 
interested in those. Here’s something more to the point— 
the sectors of fire and dead spaces for each battery. If 
you'll give me a minute to look over the front I think I 
can show you a couple of places where we can’t do very 
much damage to the enemy. Do you see that knoll to the 
southwest, the one with the three scrubby pines on it? 
Well, the back end of that falls off abruptly and there is 
a patch about twenty yards wide and ten yards in the direc- 
tion of range that only one battery can reach. Then, well 
over to the right is a rocky knoll which we can’t reach 
down behind with any of our batteries, but perhaps you 
won’t need fire there. You can see from my map what 
our support will be over the front. Are you attacking 
with E and F Companies abreast?” 

“No, I’ve just given the company commanders orders 
that we will attack in column of companies,” the Colonel 
answered. “I’ve been lying here studying the ground and 
it looks to me as if things ought to go pretty easily till we 
get to that flat ground just to the right of +hat patch ot 
woods. If I were in that fellow’s boots I’d have a squad or 
two lying low there to make it bad for us. I haven’t been 
able to observe anything between that point and the poin‘ 
indicated as the left of their line, but it’s such a likely 
looking place that I suspect it.” 

“How about asking my battalion to sweep that with a 
few volleys just as your attack jumps off?” said the Lieu- 
tenant. “It won’t take long to do it and it will pretty 
soon show what’s in there. I’ll ask, also, for some fire on 
that patch of woods. Can you see any more spots where 
a shell or two might help?” 

“My S-2 may have something else; he’s been here longer 
than I have,” replied the battalion commander. 

“T’ll see him when I get back to the C.P.” remarked the 
Lieutenant, “and I'll talk to S-3 also. I’m going back now, 
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if you don’t mind, to pick out a spot, under cover, from 
which my signaller can wigwag the base station. I'll have 
my scout corporal here for your use if you want to reach 
me. I’ll be back as soon as I get my phone in. Here comes 
my wire now.” 

The colonel, after a short study of the front, started 
back to check up on the movements of his companies, fol- 
lowed by the artillery scout corporal. At the foot of the 
slope he was rejoined by the liaison officer, who reported: 
“My wire is in and working fine. I got our observation 
post on the phone and told them what you wanted. They 
are all set to put two batteries on the left of the enemy 
position for five minutes and the best they could do was to 
assign one battery to that patch of woods for three minutes. 
I’ll call again later to see if I can get more.” 

“Very good, Jones,” said the colonel, “that should be 
a help if the batteries can hit the spot.” 

“Don’t worry about that sir,” was the confident reply, 
“the observation is in our favor and, if we can see the 
spot, its no trick to cover it. By the way, Colonel, if you 
have any messages to send to your command post, my 
operator is at your service.” 

“Thanks,” said the Colonel, his eyes intent on the move- 
ment of his assault company which could now be observed 
to the front, “I may have some later.” 


The attack of the battalion jumped off and for a time 
made rapid progress. The battalion commander kept his 
command post well forward, close behind the assaulting 
troops and the liaison officer, by extending his telephone 
line, kept communication with the artillery. 

At an observation post from which he could observe the 
advance, Lieutenant Colonel X received a message from 
“F” Company. Turning to the artillery liaison officer, 
who was nearby, he said, “Captain Smith reports that he 
is held up by hostile resistance in front of his right platoon 
and requests artillery fire. He doesn’t say what the re- 
sistance is, nor does he give the exact location. I’m anxious 
to have “F” Company push on, but with this message I 
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don’t see how I can help much. What can your artillery 
do?” 

“We haven’t got enough ammunition to sweep the whole 
front” replied Jones, “but it won’t take me long to go 
down there and get an accurate location from Captain 
Smith. I'll leave my scout corporal with you while I’m 
away.” 

“Guess that’s the quickest and best way,” said the 
Colonel, “but we would have been saved a lot of trouble if 
Captain Smith had been more specific. When you go down 
there give him my compliments and tell him to let us know 
next time the nature of the resistance, its exact location, 
and how much fire he wants on it.” 

In ten minutes Jones returned with the coordinates of 
the resistance point and stated, “I’ve got the information, 
Colonel, and we can have a concentration down on that 
spot in a quarter of an hour. I had Captain Smith pull 
back his men about 100 yards so our shelling wouldn’t 
hit any of them. Shall I call for five minutes’ fire of the 
battalion on it as soon as possible? If that doesn’t help 
“F” Company, we can repeat it or increase it.” 

“That should be a good start,” replied Colonel X, “send 
the message.” 

The liaison officer went to the telephone under cover 
behind the hill and phoned the request to the plans-and- 
training officer at the artillery battalion observation post. 
Rejoining Lieutenant Colonel X, he was pointing out the 
location of the hostile fire that was holding up “F’” Com- 
pany when a message came from the artillery battalion 
commander to the liaison officer. As the Lieutenant read 
the message a note of satisfaction came over his face. 

“They can’t see that resistance point from any of the 
artillery observation posts,” he remarked, “and I’m ordered 
to adjust the fire of the battalion on it. That’s a break 
for me for there’s nothing like shooting a battery. I'll 
get right at it.” 

Later hostile resistance stiffened and forced Lieutenant 
Colonel X to commit “G” Company. A runner reported 
from “F” Company with a call for fire on its left. The 
colonel turned over this request to the liaison officer who 
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sent it in. A few minutes later a message came to the 
liaison officer who reported its contents: 


“Colonel, I’ve just received word from the battalion 
that it will be busy for fifteen minutes on a shoot. Do 
you want to have it fire that mission then?” 

“T’ll let you know,” replied the colonel, “but first of all 
I’ll see if “H” Company or the attached howitzer platoon 
can do anything.” 

Later, a message from the infantry battalion executive, 
reporting that “E” Company was held up by flanking fire 
from its left, was transmitted over the liaison line to the 
battalion commander. At the same time an “F’”’ Company 
runner came in with a call for artillery support on an area, 
the coordinates of which were given. Before any action 
could be taken a message from “G’” Company came in 
which stated that the fire on their front appeared to be in- 
creasing and that it was beginning to get enemy artillery 
fire from the southeast. The infantry commander handed 
both messages to the artillery lieutenant, remarking, “Read 
these messages. What can you people do to help us out?” 

After quickly perusing this new information, the artil- 
lery lieutenant replied, “I’ll inform by battalion, sir, about 
this hostile artillery fire; perhaps with air observation some 
battery can put a quietus on it. How about the supporting 
fire for Company F? Which mission do you want fired 
first and how much fire do you want in each case?” 

“Hm, let’s see. If “G” Company is stopped the others 
can’t get ahead. We'd better help them out first, because 
if “G” Company does get going, perhaps it will pull “F” 
Company along with it. On the other hand, the whole at- 
tack will probably go faster if “F’ Company also gets 
help. Call your battalion and ask them to wallop that “G” 
Company resistance first and then put something on “F” 
Company’s front to help them. We'll let “E” Company 
struggle for itself.” 

“O.K., sir, I'll get that off at once. We’ll start firing as 
soon as possible. How long do you want it to last?” 

“Make it a ten minute shoot for “G” Company and half 
that for “F’” Company. When can your fire start?” 
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“It should take ten minutes for the batteries to get the 
order, plot the points, figure their shifts, and open fire.” 

Five minutes later, the liaison officer reported: 

“Colonel, my wire is out and I can’t get in communication 
with my battalion. I’ve sent a messenger back who will 
follow along the line and will phone in the message over 
the first telephone he can find. My lineman is going out to 
locate the trouble and we should have the line working 
before long; I'll also see if my signalman can get the mes- 
sage through.” 

“That’s not so good, Jones,” grumbled the Colonel, “but 
if its all you can do I’ll notify the companies that they’ll 
have to carry on without artillery help for the present. 

“You can feel sure, Colonel, that that messenger of mine 
will keep on going till he gets to the artillery unless he’s 
shot down. They must be getting some shelling back there 
as my signalman doesn’t seem to be able to get an answer 
from the base signalman; I'll send him back with a dupli- 
cate message.” 

“You can feel sure that the gunners back there with 
plenty of ammunition and no missions to shoot are fretting 
too, and that the communications officer will be on the job 
when he finds our iine is out. He'll have a trouble shooter 
out along the line in no time at all. I’ve sent back for my 
radio and if the phone isn’t working when that gets here 
I'll have it set up.” 

Half an hour later, Lieutenant Colonel X called to the 
liaison officer, “What’s the matter with the artillery? 
Aren’t we ever going to get any help? If you get com- 
munication again tell your battalion not to fire in front 
of “F” Company and let me know when that message gets 
through. “F’’ Company could move ahead now but I don’t 
dare to let them go until that fire is countermanded. I don’t 
want them walking into that concentration.” 

“Colonel, I’ll go back myself and stop that fire,” shouted 
Jones. “Hello, here comes my scout corporal. The-line is 
in. Great! Sir, the line is working. I'll rush that mes- 
sage in and get an acknowledgement. 

An hour later, with the support of the artillery, the at- 
tack had progressed so favorably that Jones remarked: 
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“Colonel, if your pattalion keeps going at this rate, you 
are going to leave ne and my wire behind.” 

“Well, that’s your problem, Jones,” countered the Colonel. 
“See what you can do as we may need further support 
even though the enemy appears to be on the run.” 

“Well, whatever happens, I’m going to run out of wire,” 
said the artilleryman. “I sent back two hours ago for a 
refill of telephone wire but haven’t seen anything that 
looks like replacement yet. Guess I’ll get my radio oper- 
ating so I can keep communication.” 

“Here’s a message from my right company saying the 
resistance has disappeared,” exclaimed Colonel X. “I’ve 
been expecting that.” 

“A few more messages like that,” chuckled Jones, “and 
my job will be over. I'll call in and tell my K.O. the good 
news. I’ve been keeping him up-to-date with the progress 
of the battalion all day and this latest news will just about 
complete the story. The only thing left for me then is to 
gather in my liaison section, pick up what wire I can and 
hunt the mess wagon.” 


The delightful spirit of cooperation under stress of battle, 
the technical knowledge, and the energy displayed by the 
artillery liaison officer in the engagement described make 
him almost too good to be true. We of the Infantry, how- 
ever, do not doubt the ability of our sister arm to furnish, 
in the number desired, officers of this type. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Infantry Problems 


FOREWORD 


The situations which infantry commanders must deal 
with in war will usually be far from ideal, or, at least, 
the ideal which is represented in map problems present- 
ing clear situations and definite information. Orders in 
war will be late in arriving, units will be intermingled, 
loss of direction and of control will occur. Whether we 
wish it or not, decisions in combat must often be made 
amid scenes of great confusion. For us to expect any- 
thing else is an invitation to surprise and possible dis- 
aster. 

We must try to avoid these evils, by proper measures 
we can lessen them, but in war we should not be sur- 
prised if situations develop which seem entirely illogical. 
These situations may result from previous errors we have 
made, or they may just happen. 

Simple solutions are required for such situations, like- 
wise, simple orders. Usually the more complex the situ- 
ation, the simpler should be the orders. 

The following problems deal with surprise situations. 
In each case the student may be able to say: 

“But this is all wrong. So-and-so should not have got- 
ten into this fix.” 

This is perfectly true. Who was it that said that the 
man who had made no mistakes in war had not made war? 
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PROBLEM NO. 1 
Battalion Problem. 


SITUATION.—A Blue surprise attack yesterday threw 
the Reds into confusion on a wide front. They rallied 
late in the day. The attack is being continued today. 
The ist Infantry, a reserve unit, received orders to take 
part, as an interior unit, in a renewal of the attack at 
4:45 AM, with extremely powerful artillery support. 

After marching all night it arrived near the line of 
departure shown on the sketch. Troops holding the line 
of departure were disorganized and were not to attack. 
Strong resistance was expected from the start of the at- 
tack. 

The 2d Battalion was ordered to attack in the left half 
of the regimental zone; the lst Battalion in the right 
half. The ist Battalion formed for attack as indicated 
on the sketch. It was farther to the left than had been 
desired. No contact had been obtained with the 2d Bat- 
talion. 

The battalion commander had issued his orders and 
was well forward awaiting the hour of attack. Artillery, 
opening at that time, was to be the signal for attack. 
The artillery was to lift progressively on a time schedule. 

Suddenly troops were seen in the early morning mist 
moving right across the front of the 1st Battalion. 

“Find out who those troops are,” the battalion com- 
mander directed. 

Just at 4:45 AM, as the Blue artillery opened, the bat- 
talion adjutant ran up to the battalion commander: 

“The whole 2d Battalion got lost. It moved right 
across our front and is attacking along our right bound- 
ary,” he shouted. “Worse, Company B followed and is 
intermingled with the 2d Battalion.” 

Remaining company commanders ran up to the bat- 
talion commander. It is time for the artillery to make 
its first lift. 


REQUIREMENT.—Decision of the battalion com- 
mander. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 1 


The battalion commander decided to attack at once in 
the zone of the 2d Battalion with Company A in assault 
and C in reserve. 

Leaders of infantry units may expect to have to make 
similar important decisions on the ground and at once. 

In an attack the leader should be well forward. 

Had the battalion commander not been forward among 
his troops, in this case, he could not have met the situ- 
ation. 

Whole-hearted, simple measures were required. 

Attacking according to the original plan would re- 
sult in the intermingling of two battalions, and the mass- 
ing of too many troops in one part of the terrain, with 
probable heavy losses. Likewise, an attack in the right 
portion of the regimental zone only, would be enfiladed 
from hill A and woods B if their defenders are not be- 
ing attacked. Some troops should attack at once in the 
zone of the 2d Battalion. 

The 1st Battalion can do this. Its original faulty lo- 
cation makes this easier. There is no time to get in- 
structions. Since the attack has powerful artillery sup- 
port, the 1st Battalion’s improvised attack has good 
chances for success. 

When confronted with a radically-changed situation, 
commanders must act in accordance with the general plan. 
NOTE.—tThis situation confronted the 4th Battalion 365th 
French Infantry in the Aisne-Marne Offensive on July 
19, 1918. It attacked in the zone of the other assault bat- 
talion with one company in assault and one in reserve. 
Its attack was fairly successful. 
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PROBLEM NO. 2 
Battalion Problem 


SITUATION.—Blues and Reds have been in close contact for 
several weeks. The 2d Battalion 1st Infantry (four rifle com- 
panies, and an attached machine-gun company) holds woods W, 
with friendly troops on its flanks as indicated in the sketch. The 
enemy holds the villages of T and B and hills 193 and 190. Yes- 
terday the 2d Battalion was notified that it would be relieved. S-2 
was ordered back to Regimental Headquarters and was gone all 
day. Captain “Company E” was ordered to report to Brigade 
Headquarters. He did not return to the battalion. No recon- 
naissance parties arrived. At midnight the battalion commander 
was informed by a regimental staff officer that the relief was off. 
About 3:30 AM today S-2 returned with the information that the 
8d Battalion would pass through the 2d Battalion and attack at 
4:35 AM. 

Time passed. At 4:15 AM the commander of the 3d Battalion 
arrived alone, with his hands full of maps and orders. His bat- 
talion was to attack to the north in the direction of hill 193, cap- 
turing the village of B and the railroad line just east thereof. The 
impression the two battalion commanders had was that this attack 
was a local attack for the rectification of the line. 

At 4:35 AM an artillery barrage was placed on the enemy po- 
sition and began to roll forward. At this time parties of the as- 
sault companies were just beginning to arrive in driblets in the 
north part of woods W. The battalion on the left of the woods W 
attacked successfully. The enemy placed a heavy artillery concen- 
tration on woods W. The battalion commander, 3d Battalion, de- 
cided not to attack, and directed his men to take such cover as they 
an find. He sent the following message to the regimental com- 
mander: 

“Did not reach starting-off place until after attack had started. 
Machine-gun company did not arrive until 5:10. Infantry com- 
panies all late. When they began to arrive it was broad daylight 
and fully exposed, and companies were being shelled by the enemy. 
Battalion now scattered about woods, taking whatever cover they 
can find, as woods are being shelled heavily by high explosive. Can 
get in touch with me through CP 2d Battalion.” 

The commander of the Battalion went to his CP near Com- 
pany G. On his way he noted that the 3d Battalion was badly 
scattered and in disorder. Reaching his CP, he was informed that 
the regimental commander desired to speak to him on the phone. 

“That 3d Battalion has not attacked,” the Colonel said. 

“I know it.” 

“Well you take command of it and attack at once.” 

“Tt can’t be done. They are all scattered through the woods.” 

“It has to be done. This is a big general attack. This order is 
from higher authority. It is 7:05 AM now. At 7:30 AM you, in 
command of the 3d Battalion, will attack. I will arrange for a roll- 
ing barrage for you at that time. Go to it.” 

‘But Colonel—.” 

The wire went out. The commander of the 2d Battalion does not 
know the whereabouts of any officer of the 3d Battalion. The 2d 
Battalion still occupies its original positions. 


— en of the battalion commander, 2d Bat- 
ion. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 2 


The battalion commander decided to attack to the north 
with the 2d Battalion (less Company F); to leave Com- 
pany F to cover the right flank, and to charge a staff 
officer with the reorganization of the 3d Battalion. 

It apparently is of great importance for the attack to 
be launched at 7:30 AM. It should have been launched 
at 4:35 AM. It is physically impossible for the 3d Bat- 
talion to get ready to attack by 7:30 AM. 

The battalion commander must choose between attack- 
ing with the 3d Battalion much later than 7:30 AM, 
without artillery support, or of attacking at 7:30 with 
the bulk of the 2d Battalion, which is not what he was 
told to do. 

The 2d Battalion is under control, and disposed so as to 
be able to attack at short notice. It is believed that it 
should be used for the attack. 

The factor of control must ever be uppermost in the 
minds of infantry commanders. 

In addition to the disorganized condition of the 3d Bat- 
talion, it is certain that the battalion commander can get 
better results from officers and men he knows, than from 
a strange unit. 

NOTE—tThis situation was suggested by the actual ex- 
perience of an American regiment in the World War (2d 
and 3d Battalions 104th Infantry) in Belleau Woods on 
July 18, 1918. 

The battalion commander used parts of both battalions, 
but did not succeed in attack until 8:20 AM. He used 
H Company of his own battalion when he found difficulty 
in assembling enough of the other battalion. Company 
H was given ten minutes to get ready. HK did so. Losses 
were heavy but the force succeeded in advancing. 





PROBLEM NO. 3 
Company Problem 


SITUATION.—Company F, 1st Infantry, formed part of the 
advance guard of the Ist Blue Division which marched early this 
morning via the G-E-C road. The enemy in force was not believed 
to be near. Fog covered the ground as the march started. 

The advance guard, moving east from E, encountered an enemy 
in the fog and deployed on the crest R and in the woods L to the 
north. This enemy seemed to have come from the east, where the 
1st Division believed were friendly troops. The combat in the fog 
brought about heavy casualties and confusion. About 8:30 AM 
the fog lifted. The advance guard and the enemy to the east were 
engaged in a heavy fire fight, neither being able to advance. Enemy 
artillery from the east opens. Blue artillery is silent. Rifle and 
machine gun fire is heard from the direction of E. 

Company F is deployed near the woods J, facing generally north- 
east. At 9:00 AM heavy artillery fire falls on the crest R from 
the northwest, from the rear. Enemy artillery is on the hill A 
and the enemy seem to be attacking E from the north. The enemy 
artillery fire on the crest R was deadly. 

Captain “Company F” suddenly saw a few men of other com- 
panies on the crest break and run to the rear; then all troops (ex- 
cept Company F) on the crest fled. He saw the officers rally the 
men in a small valley west of the crest, reorganize them, and lead 
the troops back to the crest R and resume the fire fight, with the 
enemy artillery fire still hitting them in the back. Company F, 
for some reason, had escaped the hostile artillery fire and was 
under good control. It has patrols to its right in the woods J, 
where other friendly units are believed to be. 

Captain “Company F”, about 10:00 AM again noted movement 
on the crest R. Elements are withdrawing. Soon all Blues ex- 
cept his company have gone. 

At this moment an excited soldier ran past Captain “Company 
F” coming from the east edge of woods J. “The enemy has 
wiped out the troops on our right,” he shouted. “A skirmish line 
a mile long is approaching the wood from the east.” Then the 
soldier ran on. 

Captain “Company F” at this time notes great activity in the 
enemy position to his left front. Movement forward of individuals 
is seen, and bayonets are being fixed. Enemy fire on the crest R 
redoubles. Captain “Company F” estimates that approximately 
two enemy battalions are about to assault crest R from the east. 
Company F is not receiving much hostile fire. Since deploying in 
the fog, Captain “Company F” has received no orders whatever, 
and has had no communication with his battalion commander. 


REQUIREMENT.—Decision of Captain “Company F.” 
(46) 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 3 


Captain “Company F” decided to remain in position, 
repulse the imminent attack by flanking fire, and cover 
the withdrawal or reorganization of the advance guard. 
He decided to take security measures to his right front. 

Uncertainty and obscurity in war are the rule. 

The higher commanders in war of movement will sel- 
dom have a clear insight into the enemy’s situation. Small 
infantry units will fight in almost complete ignorance of 
the enemy and of their own troops. 

Here we have infantry, not expecting to encounter an 
enemy, meeting him coming from a direction in which 
friendly troops were believed to be. The advance guard 
deploys facing east in a fog. The sun comes out and the 
enemy is found firing into the rear of the advance guard. 

Captain “Company F” received no orders. He had to 
make his own decision. Everything was going wrong. 
It looked like a disaster. Had he been forgotten? 

A strong will, in addition to knowledge and ability, are 
the prerequisites for leadership. Optimism by leaders in 
combat is necessary. 

Company F, well under control now, would tend to be 
demoralized if it joined the disordered Blues fleeing or 
withdrawing from the crest R. Company F is well placed 
to cover this movement. Besides, Company F has re- 
ceived no orders to withdraw. 

Determined action by a few men usually is of decisive 
importance in combat. 


NOTE—This situation confronted the ag of Captain Jongleux 
of the French Army on August 22, 1914, the engagement at 
Ethe of the French 7th Division. Captain Jongleux remained in 
position, as did two machine guns at the southwest corner of the 
woods L. The assault of two German battalions on the unoccupi- 
ed crest R was broken by the flanking fire of these units. Pressure 
on the flank of troops near E (Ethe) who were fighting the 10th 
German Division which had advanced from the north, thereby was 
relieved at a critical moment, and the French 7th Division was 
extricated from an almost impossible situation. Captain Jongleux 
contributed largely to this result. However he had to 
take sufficient precautions on his t and his company later was 
struck in flank by Germans from woods J (Jeune Bois) and 
suffered severely. 
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PROBLEM NO. 4 
Battalion Problem 


SITUATION.—Blues are carrying out an offensive 
northward. A pause has occurred. Blue battalions have 
four rifle companies and a machine gun company. The 
enemy holds woods O and positions west thereof. The 4th 
Infantry has its 1st Battalion in front line. Company 
B is on hill 274 as shown on sketch. Company A is to 
the left rear of Company B, along the C-N road, with its 
right near the road junction west of N. It has patrols 
in woods 268. The other two rifle companies of the 
battalion are several hundred yards in rear of A and B. 
Company C is back of A. Companies A and B have been 
in their present position for three days and are familiar 
with the terrain in front. 

At 11:00 PM the commander of the Ist Battalion re- 
ceived orders to attack at 5:25 AM the following morn- 
ing in conjunction with troops on right and left. Bound- 
aries were changed. The new right boundary of the 
battalion was to be the north and south road just west 
of hill 274. The left boundary was some 1100 yards west 
of and parallel to this road as shown on the sketch. The 
line of departure was to be the C-N road. Company B 
on hill 274, was to be relieved by elements of the division 
on the right. Movement of the battalion into position for 
the attack was to begin without waiting for the arrival 
of the relieving unit. 


REQUIREMENT.—Plan of the battalion commander. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 4 


The battalion commander’s plan was: 

To attack in the designated zone at 5:25 AM. 

To use Companies A and C in assault, leaving Com- 
pany A in its present position, and moving Company C 
into the front line on its left. 

To keep Company D in reserve, moving it behind A. 

To leave Company B on hill 274 until relieved or until 
the attack has passed north thereof. 

This plan allows Company A to attack over ground 
with which it is familiar. Some company must attack 
to the left of Company A over ground with which it is not 
familiar. Company C can move to the left of A without 
great difficulty. 

Complicated movements at night are dangerous. The 
simplest plan at night usually is the best plan. 

Side-slipping of units, especially at night, is to be avoid- 

ed. 
NOTE.—tThis situation confronted the 1st Battalion 4th 
Infantry in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive on the night 3-4 
October, 1918. This battalion successfully side-slipped to 
the left and got into position, attacking with Companies 
A and B in assault. Company A moved to the left and 
Company B moved into the zone of Company A. How- 
ever, in the 7th Infantry to the left of the 4th, a similar 
side-slipping maneuver resulted in great confusion, as most 
of the assault battalion became lest. 

The failure to maintain contact with the enemy by 
withdrawing Company B from hill 274 was discussed in 
Volume II of the 1930-31 Mailing List. Company B moved 
back from the hill, which the Germans reoccupied. Ma- 
chine-gun fire from here struck attacking units in flank. 
The attack did not succeed. 





PROBLEM NO. 5 
Battalion Problem 


SITUATION.—Blues are attacking northward. The enemy holds 
woods C, the crest and north slopes of hill 253, and the strongly 
fortified Farm M. The latter is held very strongly. Previous at- 
tacks against these positions have gained little ground. Blue bat- 
talions contain four rifle companies, and a machine gun company. 

The 3d Battalion 1st Infantry is occupying a position south of 
woods C. It is a front line unit. The 2d Battalion is in rear of 
the 3d. At 10:00 PM the regimental commander issued orders 
for an attack in conjunction with adjacent troops on the following 
day. 

Following an artillery preparation the 3d Battalion was to take 
woods C, within its zone of action. A smoke screen was to be 
placed along the south edge of the woods at H-10 minutes. The 
8d Battalion was to drive straight ahead and not worry about its 
flanks. The 2d Battalion was to follow the 3d, protect the flanks 
of the 3d Battalion and pass through it if necessary. 

Soon after 3:00 AM the commander of the 2d Battalion was 
informed that the attack would begin at 9:12 AM instead of at 
8:30 AM as previously directed, and that the 2d Infantry on the 
left would start its attack at 10:12 AM. 

Later reconnaissance to the right indicated that units of the 
division on the right flank had received no orders to attack. The 
lst Infantry had expected that this division would attack at the 
same time as the Ist Infantry. 

The attack started, encountering heavy opposition at once. The 
3d Battalion had two assault and two reserve companies. All com- 
panies were deployed in lines of skirmishers, with reserve com- 
panies following assault companies at 100 yards. The 2d Battalion 
followed the 3d at 200 yards with two leading and two reserve 
companies. 

Just as leading elements of the 3d Battalion were entering woods 
C, heavy rifle and machine-gun fire was opened on its right flank 
from the vicinity of Farm M, outside the regimental zone of action. 
The 3d Battalion suffered heavily from this fire. It also was be- 
ginning to get fire from hill 253. 

The 2d Battalion just emerging from the woods south of woods 
C also received fire from the direction of Farm M. This fire is very 
heavy and it is difficult to determine the emplacements of enemy 
machine guns. In previous attacks by another unit of the division 
in the same zone, efforts te neutralize hostile fire from Farm M 
had not succeeded. There is no sign of the division on the right 
attacking. 


REQUIREMENT.—Decision of the battalion commander, 2d 
Battalion. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 5 


The battalion commander 2d Battalion decided to at- 
tack Farm M at once from the east and south with his 
two right companies, supporting the attack with machine- 
gun fire. He decided to have the rest of the battalion fol- 
low the 3d battalion and protect its flanks, paying partic- 
ular attention to the west flank. 

Several things about the attack are not ideal from the 
viewpoint of the lst Infantry. It had expected to have 
friendly troops on its flanks. For various reasons both 
flanks are exposed. Attacking formations are vulner- 
able, difficult of control and hard to maneuver. 

The mission of the 2d Battalion is clear—to protect 
the flanks of the 3d. Heavy fire from the direction of 
Farm M seriously threatens the success of the attack. 
Unless something is done, part of the 3d Battalion may 
be pinned to the ground and its leading elements cut off. 
Since the division on the right is not attacking, the de- 
fenders of Farm M can devote their entire attention to 
the Ist Infantry. The 2d Battalion by machine-gun and 
rifle fire alone probably would not be able to adequately 
meet the situation. It might be able partially and tem- 
porarily to neutralize fire from Farm M, but as long as 
the enemy holds it, the situation of the 3d Battalion is 
precarious. 

The battalion commander of the 2d Battalion there- 
fore decided to attack Farm M. Strong forces are re- 
quired for success. Should the entire battalion be used? 
The splitting up of a battalion is not usually recommend- 
ed. But if all the 2d Battalion attacks Farm M, what 
about the protection of the left flank of the 3d Battalion 
which also is threatened, and will be threatened increas- 
ingly. The 3d Battalion has been told to drive ahead and 
that the 2d will protect its flanks. It would seem that 
this situation justifies a somewhat unorthodox solution. 

There are no fixed rules; each case must be solved on its 
merits, 
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PROBLEM NO. 6 
Regimental Problem 


SITUATION.—tThis situation covers events a day later 
than those described in Problem No. 5. Woods C has 
been taken. This morning the lst Battalion 1st Infantry 
relieved the 3d Battalion in the front line and attacked 
north from the edge of the woods. The 2d Battalion is in 
regimental reserve in the woods. The 3d Battalion is in 
brigade reserve south of the woods. 

The advance of the Ist Battalion was stopped soon af- 
ter 7:00 AM some 400 yards north of the woods and near 
the enemy trench by fire from the trench and from the 
flanks. The Ist Battalion was pinned to the ground un- 
der terrible fire all day. This fire covered the area thor- 
oughly. The division commander directed that the trench 
north of the wood be taken today. 

Plans were made for the resumption of the attack as 
follows: The list Battalion to withdraw to woods C in 
order to escape a new artillery preparation on the enemy 
position, and w attack again at 7:30 PM. The Ist Bat- 
talion could not be withdrawn until dark. It fell back 
to woods C and began reorganizing for the attack. Re- 
organization was difficult because of loss of control in the 
darkness, loss of direction in withdrawing and heavy 
enemy artillery fire on woods C. Soldiers became mixed 
with other units and could not find their commanders. 

The bombardment started. The battalion still was re- 
organizing. At 7:30 PM the battalion was not ready 
and did not attack. It is 8:00 PM. Supporting artillery 
fire has ceased. The night is dark. 


REQUIRMENT.— Decision of the regimental com- 
mancer. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 6 


The regimental commander decided to capture the 
trench by a surprise attack at 10:00 PM without artillery 
support, using his 2d Battalion. 
~ Tenacity and optimism are essential for infantry com- 
manders. 

The mission must be pursued in spite of initial failure. 
Perhaps a change in the method is desirable. 

The problem illustrates the fact that disorganized troops 
cannot be expected to carry out a successful night attack. 
Simplicity is particularly essential in night attacks. 

The ist Battalion, after its trying experience during 
the day, is unable to withdraw, reorganize and make 
a night attack by the time set. It is doubtful whether 
it is in condition to act effectively during the night. The 
2d Battalion is comparatively fresh. Ses ed 
Surprise, if achieved, is of greater assistance to infantry 
than even good artillery support. 

“The regimental commander therefore decided to try 
something different, and pin his faith on the element 
of surprise. 

NOTE.—This problem and the preceding one are based 
on operations of the 30th Infantry on October 9 and 10, 
1918. The 2d Battalion on October 9 during the attack 
on the Bois de Cunel successfully protected the flanks 
of the 3d Battalion as indicated in the preceding problem 
by attacking Madeleine Fram with two companies. It also, 
by a surprise attack at 10:00 PM on October 10th, cap- 
tured the trenches north of the Bois de Cunel, working 
close to the German positions and rushing them suddenly. 
The Germans, after having repulsed a strong attack by 
day, and having been subjected to a heavy artillery concen- 
tration at 7:30 PM without an attack following, seem to 
have come to the conclusion that nothing further need be 
feared during the night. 








PROBLEM NO. 7 
Brigade Problem 


SITUATION.—Blues, after defeating Reds in a great battle, ad- 
vanced southward on a wide front. The Reds still are strongly 
resisting. They have been fighting a delaying action for two or 
three days. A wide gap has opened between the Blue I Corps and 
units on its left. The 1 Corps after crossing a river running from 
east to west advanced south this morning. The situation in its 
front was obscure. The 3d Brigade, with the 4th Field Artillery at- 
tached, was given the mission of protecting the left flank of the 
corps. 

The 3d Brigade, with the 2d Battalion 5th Infantry and a bat- 
tery of field artillery as advance guard, moved south through the 
village of H. H is four miles south of the river. As the advance 
guard reached V, Reds were encountered to the west of the town. 
The advance guard deployed west of V and the Reds withdrew to- 
ward the woods C. Heavy firing from the vicinity of L, on which 
the 4th Brigade on the right is marching, was now heard. 

Upon evidence of Reds being at L, the 3d Battalion 5th Infantry, 
leading element of the main body of the 3d Brigade, attacked west- 
ward. At 11:00 AM the situation was as follows: 

The 3d Battalion 5th Infantry was east and southeast cf L 
which was being attacked by the 4th Brigade from the north. Reds 
hold L and have a few troops in woods C. These Reds are not 
aggressive. The 2d Battalion 5th Infantry, west of V, was deployed 
and advancing toward the west. It has encountered only a few 
patrols. The Ist Battalion 5th Infantry is at the west edge of V 
in route column. 

The 3d Battalion 6th Infantry is entering V from the north. The 
ist and 2d Battalions 6th Infantry are halted along the road with 
the head of the Ist Battalion at the road bend 1000 yards north- 
west of V. 

All the artillery was deployed, facing west, Battery B at the 
west edge of V, Batteries D and E just north of V, Batteries A and 
C just east of the 1st Battalion 6th Infantry and Battery F 1000 
yards southwest of H. One company of the 6th Infantry was de- 
ployed near Batteries A and C and Battery F for artillery pro- 
tection. 

All eyes were turned to the west. A few horsemen on the crest 
G attracted no attention, it being assumed they were cavalry cov- 
ering the flank. An artillery officer of Battery A finally focussed 
his glasses on them. 

“Reds in our rear,” he shouted. “Turn the guns around by 
hand.” 

At that moment artillery fire from the crest G opened on bat- 
teries A and C as the guns were being man handled to cover. 
A panic occurred amid the combat trains. Those of the 5th Infan- 
try fled north along the road toward H. Most of the artillery horses 
ran away. Artillery caissons exploded. Portions of the ist and 
2d Battalions 6th Infantry ran eastward and deployed on the 
crest near the artillery. Others scattered, seeking shelter. A ma- 
chine-gun company deployed on hill 193. 

The brigade commander at the road bend 1000 yards northwest 
of V, is informed that the 2d and Ist Battalions 5th Infantry, 
hearing firing to the northeast, have halted. 

An ammunition wagon appeared, galloping up the road from V. 
> — abreast the brigade commander. Colonel “6th Infantry” 
alighted. 

“My horse is gone,” he said. “I have directed my 3d Battalion, 
which was in the north part of V to countermarch to the north. 

REQUIREMENT.— Decision of the brigade commander, and 
brief statement of his plan. , 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 7 

The decision of the brigade commander was to face eastward 
and attack without delay in order to clear up the situation and 
protect the flank of the Army Corps. 

To accomplish this, he intended to direct: 

The 6th Infantry to defend initially between H and V, passing 
to the offensive in conjunction with the 5th Infantry. 

The 5th Infantry (less 3d Battalion) to attack northeastward 
from the east edge of V without delay. 

Batteries F, A and C to support the 6th Infantry and Batteries 
D, E and B the 5th Infantry. 

The 3d Battalion 5th Infantry to break off iis attack on L and 
assemble without delay in brigade reserve southwest of H. 

Here the brigade has been surprised. It has forgotten its mis- 
sion. Instead of looking east, it has been looking west. Instead of 
being echeloned behind the 4th Brigade, it is echeloned in front 
of it. It is in a far from ideal situation. 

It is the existing situation which must be met. The more com- 
plicated the situation, the simpler must be the orders. 

The attack from the east must be met at once. Who shall meet 
it? Preferably one unit under one commander. The 6th Infantry 
is here; the brigade commander definitely specifies its task. This 
regiment is in some disorder and too much must not be expected 
of it immediately. 

The bulk of the 5th Infantry is available. What use should be 
made of it? 

How strong is the enemy to the east? Except that he has ar- 
tillery, the brigade commander does not know. The situation may 
or may not be extremely serious for the entire Corps. How can 
the brigade commander clear up this surprise situation? By 
attacking. 

So those parts of the 5th Infantry which are in hand and not 
engaged are directed to attack without delay, the 6th Infantry 
to pass to the offensive in conjunction with the 5th. 

The 3d Battalion 5th Infantry is recalled and assembled as 
brigade reserve, southwest of H. This location is convenient; 
moreover the danger to the corps of a hostile attack from the 
east, passing north of H, must not be overlooked. 

A strong enemy attack from the east in the region near V would 
not be nearly so serious as an attack from the east passing north 
of H, from the viewpoint of the Corps. The 3d Brigade has got- 
ten too far to the front to best carry out its mission; any serious 
danger that may exist for the corps is north of H, probably. 
—* the brigade reserve was assembled behind the north 

ank. : 

The artillery is not in condition to move; therefore batteries must 
support units near their present location. 

Communication and command are sure to be difficult. Organiza- 
tion of command, assignment of missions and reestablishment of 
control are the first tasks of the brigade commander. 

Only the simplest measures have a chance of success in difficult 
situations. 

Note:—This situation, essentially as described, confronted the 3d 
Guard Brigade (Alexander and Elizabeth Regiments) of the Ger- 
man Army at the Battle of Guise, August 29, 1914. 

The Elizabeth Regiment (called 5th Infantry in the problem) 
assembled near V (Voulpaix) to which point it recalled its 3d Bat- 
talion. It did not attack. 

Upon receipt of information that the French were moving east 
to the north of H (Haution) the corps withdrew all trains north 
of the Oise river and the division called on the 4th Brigade to 
send two battalions to the high ground northeast of Haution, 
which was successfully done. The 3d Brigade failed to carry out 
its mission. Other troops had to be detailed to help it. 











PROBLEM NO. 8 
Battalion Problem 


SITUATION.—Blues attacking eastward have been checked. 
The ist Infantry has reached the S-B road. The ist Battalion 
is disposed as indicated on the sketch. It has been stopped by 
fire from an organized trench line to its front. The 4th Infantry 
has been stopped 400 yards west of woods W, the western and 
northern edges of which are strongly held by the enemy. 

Two machine guns in the 1st Battalion 1st Infantry are attach- 
ed to each of the assault companies. Eight guns are attached to 
Company C. 

At 11:45 AM the commander of the Ist Battalion 1st Infantry 
received from his regimental commander a message containing the 
following instructions: 

“Attack to be resumed at 12:15 PM after a 45 minute prepara- 
tion by the bulk of the artillery of the division, directed against 
woods W. The 4th Infantry attacks woods W from the west. The 
1st Battalion 1st Infantry will assist the 4th Infantry by attack- 
ing southeast astride the S-B road. It will capture the northeast- 
ern portion of the woods, and then reorganize. Companies K and 
M of the 3d Battalion are attached to the Ist. Attacking troops 
will work their way close to the woods and assault when artillery 
lifts.” 

Attached units arrived in pesition indicated by the time company 
commanders had been assembed. The battalion commander ordered: 

Company A to attack southeast, with its left on S-B road. 

Company B to attack with its right on the road. 

Company C to follow A. 

Company K to remain in surveillance of the west edge of woods 
W from point north thereof, and assist the 4th Infantry by fire. 

Company M from hill 153 to protect the left flank by fire on 
enemy to the east. 

Machine guns of the ist Battalion (Company D) to remain with 
companies to which attached. 

The order was completed at 12:02 PM. Captain “Company B” 
protested. 

“We can’t issue orders and form for attack by 12:15. It will 
be 12:30 anyhow. Besides our whole attack will be enfiladed from 
the east. I don’t believe the regimental commander realized our 
situation.” 

Captain “Company A” added: “I can’t be ready before 12:30 or 
even later. I have to pivot to the south.” 

At this moment the battalion commander was wounded by a 
shell fragment. Captain “Company C” took command of the bat- 
talion. The artillery preparation is falling on woods W. 


REQUIREMENT.—Actions of Captain “Company C.” 
(66) 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 8 


The new battalion commander: 

(1) Changed the orders as follows: Companies A and 
B to remain generally in present positions facing east. 
Companies C and K to attack the woods, Company C fac- 
ing south near its present position, and Company K form- 
ing on its right. Direction of attack to be southeast. 
Company D to neutralize the enemy trench position to the 
east. Company M from near its present position to sup- 
port the attack of Companies C and L and assist the 4th 
Infantry by fire on the west edge of woods W. Company 
A to assist the attack by fire. 

(2) Directed that the battalion form for attack rapidly 
and attack on his signal. 

(3) Requested artillery fire be placed at 12:15 PM on 
the trenches to the east. 

(4) Notified the regimental commander of the situation 
and changed plan. 

In war plans are often upset. Here the front line 
troops received instructions for the resumption of the 
attack too late to carry them out to best advantage. 

During combat time and space calculations must be 
generous. 

The orders received by the battalion, and the order of 
the battalion commander had obvious defects, which the 
remarks of two company commanders emphasized. Evi- 
dently the order to attack astride the S-B road had been 
issued in ignorance of the existing situation. 

Where commanders do not know the exact situation 
confronting their subordinates, orders should prescribe 
general missions only and avoid details. 

The new battalion commander decided to carry out the 
spirit rather than the letter of these instructions. 

When orders cannot be executed, or when a commander 
decides to disregard them, he must act in accordance with 
the general plan, accepting personally the responsibility 
for failing to obey the exact letter of his instructions. 

The new battalion commander therefore changed the 
previous order, so as to eliminate the difficult and danger- 
ous maneuver which Companies A and B had been direct- 
ed to make, and took action to obtain better protection 
of his left flank by fire, employing D and M Companies 
on missions which could be executed from near their 
present locations. The new attack plan required the 
minimum preliminary movement. 
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It was too late to request a short postponement of the 
attack; word probably could not be gotten to the 4th In- 
fantry and artillery in time. So the battalion commander 
had to carry out the general plan as best he could with 
the means at hand. 

Alterations in a plan for artillery support in the midst 
of battle cannot become effective in a few minutes where 
several infantry and artillery units are involved. 


Note.—The general situation described in the prob- 
lem confronted the 2d Battalion 12th French Infantry on 
October 11, 1918. The battalion commander issued orders 
as indicated in the problem. He actually was not wounded 
and the battalion attempted to carry out his original or- 
der. It got into position late, attacked without artillery 
support and was immediately repulsed. The troops on 
the right also attacked late and were repulsed. 
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CHAPTER V 
Battlefield Psychology 


BY 
CAPTAIN ADOLF VON SCHELL, STAFF CORPS. 
GERMA 

Psychology, as I understand it, means knowledge of the 
soul. Yet, how shall we speak about the soul of others, 
when we do not even know our own souls? Is there any- 
one among us who, with absolute certainty, can say how 
we will react to a given event? But we as soldiers, es- 
pecially as leaders, must have some knowledge of the soul 
of our soldiers; because the soldier, the living man, is the 
instrument with which we have to work in war. 

The great commanders of all times had a real knowledge 
of the soul of their soldiers. Let us, however, using a 
more simple phrase, call this knowledge of the soul, “knowl- 
edge of men”. Knowledge of men in all wars of history 
was an important factor for the leader. It is probable 
that in future wars this will be still more the case. Prior 
to the World War, all armies fought in comparatively close 
order. The psychological reaction of the individual soldier 
was not so decisive; the fighting was done, not by the in- 
dividual, but by the mass, and the mass was held together 
by drill and discipline. In addition, the psychological im- 
pressions of the battle were simpler. Rifle and cannon 
ruled the battlefield, and the enemy could be seen. In 
modern war, the impressions, however, are much more 
powerful. We generally have to fight against an enemy 
whom we cannot see. The machine rules the battlefield. 
Now we do not fight in great masses, but in small groups, 
often as individuals. Therefore, the psychological reac. 
tion of the individual has become much more important. 
We as commanders must know how the individual wil! 
probably react, and we must know the means by which 
we can influence this reaction. 

The knowledge of men is especially difficult for two 
reasons: first, because it cannot be learned from books; 

Note.—Captain Von Schell is a graduate of the 1930-31 Ad- 
vanced Class of The Infantry School. 
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second, because the individual of peace times is a changed 
man in war. He reacts differently to events in war than 
he does in peace, and must, therefore, be handled differently 
in war. For this reason we cannot learn, in peace-times, 
the psychology of war. It is my belief that no one in the 
world can give you a prescription for a correct application 
of the principle of psychology in war. The only thing of 
which we are certain is that knowledge of men is always 
especially important, and that no commander without this 
knowledge of men can accomplish great things. 

As long as armies were small and the battlefield narrow, 
a leader could exert a psychological influence on his army 
by personal example. In modern wars, however, the high 
commanders are necessarily far in rear at a general head- 
quarters, and the majority of soldiers never see them. 
Consequently, the tasks of influencing the men psychologic- 
ally and of understanding them have passed, in a large 
measure, to subordinate commanders. For this reason 
it is better today to deal only with the psychology of in- 
dividuals and small units. 

We must always think of these matters, and in peace we 
should do everything possible to prepare the minds of our 
soldiers for the strain of battle. We must repeatedly tell 
them that war brings with it surprise and tremendously 
deep impressions. We must prepare them for the fact 
that each minute in war brings with it a new assault on 
their nerves. We, as soldiers of the future, should fully 
realize that we will be faced in war by many new and 
difficult impressions, because dangers that are known and 
expected are already half overcome. 

Let us take several examples from war and see what 
we can learn from them. In considering them, however, 
certain facts should be kept in mind. These examples do 
not constitute a formula for knowledge of men, because 
they only deal with German soldiers; moreover, they deal 
only with particular German soldiers in certain definite 
situations. Whether other soldiers of other races would 
react similarly in similar situations, I do not know, but [ 
believe that they would not. The mentality of the Ameri- 
can soldier is certainly quite different from that of the 
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German soldier; and even in America, the soldier from 
the North is quite different from the soldier of the South. 
A soldier from the city of New York is surely quite differ- 
ent from a soldier who has lived as a farmer in the Middle 
West. He will, therefore, react differently and will require 
a different method of handling. 

During the battle of Tannenburg, Hindenburg, Luden- 
dorff and their staff were standing on a hill and observing 
a portion of the battlefield. While so engaged the well- 
known Colonel Hoffman, who was at that time G-3, came 
up to a young captain of the General Staff and said to him 
in a quiet tone. 

“My friend, you seem to have nothing to do. Pay atten- 
tion; in the village of X there is a Landsturm battalion. 
Call up its commander and say to him, ‘A Russian cavalry 
brigade has made a deep penetration in the direction of the 
village of X. The Landsturm battalion is to counterattack 
and throw back the Russians.” 

On hearing this the young general staff officer became 
quite excited, and said, “Oh, Colonel, that old Landsturm 
battalion, which consists only of old men over 45 years old, 
cannot defeat a Russian cavalry brigade.” 

The Colonel answered, “Merely give him that order quiet- 
ly, and if the battalion commander refuses to obey, ask 
him for his name and you will see that he will do it instant- 
ly.” 

The young captain gave the order over the telephone and 
the battalion commander, terribly excited, answered, “How 
can I attack a Russian cavalry brigade with my old men? 
That’s impossible.” 

Then the captain said, “I have been directed, if such be 
the case, to merely ask you for your name.” 

“Oh, me,” came the quick reply, “I did not mean it that 
way; certainly we will attack. I will have my unit forward 
at once, and in five minutes will be on the march. Your 
orders will be executed immediately.” 

And they were. 

The fear of unpleasant consequences resulted in the dis- 
appearance of all of this commander’s fears. With an- 
other battalion commander in different circumstances, the 
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effect would probably have been entirely different. Col- 
onel Hoffmann had correctly estimated the probable re- 
action of this battalion commander. 

A really classic example of this art of estimating a 
situation psychologically was shown in the year 1917 by 
a brigade commander. This General said, “Each of our 
three regimental commanders must be handled differently. 
Colonel “A” does not want an order. He wants to do every 
thing himself, and he always does well. Colonel “B” exe- 
cutes every order, but has no initiative. Colonel “C” op- 
poses everything he is told to do and wants to do the con- 
trary.” 

A few days later the troops stood in front of a well-in- 
trenched enemy whose position they were to be required to 
attack. The General gave the following individual orders: 

To Colonel “A” (who wants to do everythin, himself) 

“My dear Colonel ‘A’, I think we will attack. Your regi- 
ment will have to carry the burden of the attack. I have, 
however, selected you for this reason. The boundaries of 
your regiment are so and so. Attack at X hour. I don’t 
have to tell you anything more.” 

To Colonel “C” (who opposes everything): “We have 
met a very strong enemy. I am afraid we are not able 
to attack with the forces at our disposal.” 

“Oh, General, certainly we will attack. Just give my 
regiment the time of attack and you will see we will he 
successful,” replied Colonel “C”. 

“Go, then, we will try it,” said the General giving him the 
order for the attack, which had been prepared some time 
previously. 

Te Colonel “B” (who must always have detailed orders) 
the attack order was merely sent with additional details. 

All three regiments attacked splendidly. 

The General knew his subordinates; he knew that each 
one was different and had to be handled differently in order 
to achieve good results. He had estimated the psychological 
situation correctly. It is comparatively easy to make a 
correct estimate if one knows the man concerned; but even 
then it is often difficult, because the man doesn’t always 
remain the same. He is no machine, and his reaction to 
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certain events may be one way today and another tomorrow. 
Soldiers can be very brave today and tomorrow be afraid. 
I will give you an example from my own experience to 
illustrate this point. 

It was the end of September, 1914, just when trench 
warfare was beginning. We were on the Chemin des 
Dames. One night I made, with a few men, a patrol 
towards the French lines which lay a few hundred meters 
to our front. It was very dark, very hot, and very quiet. 
Suddenly I stepped on something which gave way 
under my weight. To determine what it was I bent down 
and touched it with my hand. I touched something which 
clung to my fingers. I could see nothing. Then I flashed 
my pocket lamp and saw that I had stepped on a French- 
man who had been dead for some time and whose body 
was disintegrating. He appeared blue. I had touched his 
face and his beard had come off in my hands. I was so 
terrified that I ran to the rear and was unable to go out 
again that night in front of the trenches. I was really 
terrified and cowardly. This cowardice was the result of 
merely touching and seeing a dead man. Who can 
give the reasons? It was an inexplainable psychological 
reaction. 

In September, 1915, a similar thing happened to which 
I reacted very differently. On the 13th of September, 1915, 
we had attacked the Russians and beaten them. It had been 
a very hard battle and we had suffered severe losses. Now 
night had come. It was rather cold. I found a hole in 
the ground sheltered with some boards, in which, however, 
a severely wounded Russian was lying. His bleeding in- 
testines were hanging from his torn body. So as not to 
get dirty I put a blanket between us and soon went quietly 
to sleep. On the next morning the Russian was dead. I 
had spent the night with a dead man in a hole. I now 
noticed that the dead man was still holding a piece of 
bread in his hand. As I was very hungry, I took this bread 
and ate it. 

You see, therefore, that the same man reacts differently 
to similar events under different conditions. 

Let us now try to learn something from the examples 
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that have just been given. We have to lead soldiers in war 
who are not machines but human beings. Each one of 
them reacts differently, therefore each must be handled 
differently. Furthermore, each one reacts differently at 
different times, and therefore, must each time be handled 
according to his particular reaction. To feel this is the 
art of the commander. It is the psychological estimate 
of the situation. 

Now with regard to other matters. We who have been 
in war know that the hardest thing we had to do was to 
lie quietly under hostile fire and wait for an attack. Why? 

When a soldier lies under hostile fire and waits, he feels 
unable to protect himself; he has time; he thinks; he only 
waits for the shot which will hit him. He has a certain 
feeling of inferiority with regard to the enemy. He feels 
that he is alone and deserted. 

I remember one day in 1916 in Russia. During the night 
we had relieved the Austrians. On the following morning 
the Russians began a strong artillery preparation. We 
did not know the terrain; we did not know what troops 
were on our right and left; we did not know what artillery 
we had. With my own company alone, I was in the midst 
of an Austrian battalion. I did not know my superiors. 
The Russians had already been firing for hours, but ne 
shots came from our own artillery. I went constantly from 
dugout to dugout to see my men and speak with them. They 
should at least see that they were not alone. Repeatedly 
they asked me: “Are we really entirely alone here; haven’t 
we any artillery?” It continued this way for hours. Our 
telephone wires had been shot to pieces. Finally a tre- 
mendous noise came from the rear. Our own artillery was 
firing. At once high spirits returned. The soldiers did 
not now feel deserted. Each could see and hear that we, 
on our side, were doing something. Each saw that he was 
being supported, and that everyone was ready to repulse 
the attack. In great defensive battles one will constantly 
hear the remark, when the enemy artillery is firing: 
“Where is our own artillery?” 

It was the same with our aviators. If a hostile flyer was 
over us for merely ten minutes, the soldier would begin to 
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question: “Have we really no flyers? Where are our 
flyers?” If our antiaircraft guns then began to shoot at 
the hostile aviator, the soldier at once became satisfied; 
he saw that they were doing something. 

It is different during the attack. Here the soldier him- 
self does things; he has something to do; he moves for- 
ward and he fires; he assaults and dictates the action of 
the enemy. He never questions at the moment of the at- 
tack: “Where is our artillery?” In the attack he feels 
himself, from the beginning, as victor; he storms forward. 
He believes he can do everything by himself; he needs no 
support. As soon as the attack slows down, the cry for 
artillery is heard again. 

It was February of 1917 in the Carpathian Mountains. 
My company was in position at the top of a high moun- 
tain which controlled the terrain in all directions. In 
places the Roumanians were only twenty meters away. 
One day we were surprised by an enemy attack and pressed 
back to the edge of the top of the mountain. A very dif- 
ficult hand-to-hand fight took place with bayonets and 
hand grenades which lasted about an hour. Finally we 
succeeded in pushing the Roumanians down the mountain. 
Inasmuch as I had seen the artillery observer, who had 
been in my trench, fall at the very beginning of the fight; 
I had the feeling, during the entire time, of having fought 
alone with my company without any support by the ar. 
tillery. In consequence I called our regimental adjutant 
on the telephone and complained that the artillery had not 
helped us. The battery commander concerned, whom |] 
knew very well, soon afterward came to me and told me 
that his battery, during the fighting, had fired about 300 
rounds in my support; that is, about five rounds every 
minute. I had not heard one of them. We had fought, 
acted, and in the excitement of the fighting I had not no- 
ticed at all that our artillery was firing. 

This being able to act is, in my opinion, the reason why 
soldiers go so willingly on patrol. I repeat that to lie 
in hostile fire and wait is very difficult, because one feels 
exposed to blind chance. One can only wait but can do 
nothing. On a patrol it is very different. The soldier has 
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the feeling that he has his own destiny in his hand. He 
feels that he is not dependent on blind fate, that he is not 
forced to go this way or that, but can himself decide what 
to do. He feels that he is himself ruler of the situation. 
For example, he may have this feeling: “That path over 
that hill seems to me to be dangerous; I do not know ex- 
actly why, but I have that feeling very definitely; there- 
fore, I prefer to go through the valley.” He has the feeling 
that his action depends on his own will, and in consequence 
he can act in accordance with that will. 

Here are two examples to show that this feeling of se- 
curity is a decisive factor. It is not a question whether 
security is actually existent. 

It was a few days after the events which I told you 
about on the Chemin des Dames in September, 1914. We 
were on a hill near Berry au Bac. At our immediate right 
was a road and a canal leading down to Berry au Bac 
which was occupicd by the French. On this road there 
was a small stone house. One day I happened to be in 
this house in which I had placed a picket of five or six 
men to guard the road. Suddenly the French began to 
fire on the house with heavy artillery. A shell came every 
minute. Everyone knows that these single shells are much 
more unpleasant than a barrage, because one has time to 
both wait and think things out. The first shell fell about 
fifty meters short; the second, about one hundred meters 
long; the third, also was short; then one arrived which 
was close to the house. I noticed that my men were rather 
uneasy; they were now waiting for the shell which would 
fall in the middle of the house. I could not leave my men 
at this minute, although my place was really not there. 
So we waited together. This waiting and this uncertainty 
made us nervous. We sat in the house and listened for 
every shell which came. We could tell exactly whether 
it was too short or too long, or whether it would fall to 
our right or to our left. Finally the following thoughts 
began to form in iny head: “The walls of this house are 
very thick, in fact about a yard. If a shell bursts outside 
the house and we «re in it, nothing can happen to us. If, 
however, a shell bursts in the house, then it would be 
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better to be outside it. Therefore, the best thing to do 
is to sit in the door and watch the shells. We can hear 
where the shells are going, therefore, we will be in a posi- 
tion to go either into the house or out of it.” So I sat 
down on a chair in the door and was soon perfectly satis- 
fied—so satisfied, in fact, that I went to sleep. This action 
on my part calmed my men to such an extent that they 
began to play cards. After a few hours the firing ceased. 

You may, perhaps, laugh at my action in this case. I 
also am ready to laugh at it. The conviction which I had 
at that time was nonsense, for one cannot decide whether 
a shell will land three or four yards to the right or to the 
left. I have only mentioned the point to illustrate that 
it is not a question of whether the security is real, but of 
whether one has the feeling of security. 

Still another example. It was August, 1916. The great 
Russian offensive under General Brussilov had thrown the 
Austrians far to the rear. We were brought up by rail 
and then approached the front in rapid marches so as to 
help the Austrians. For a few days we bivouacked in a 
forest behind our artillery. Then, one night, we moved up 
close to the front as a reserve and were scattered over the 
terrain by companies. As we did not know anything about 
the terrain, an Austrian noncommissioned officer conducted 
the company to the front in the darkness. Arriving at a 
very large shed we halted. We were happy to have a roof 
over our heads and slept until morning. When it became 
light, I saw that shis shed was entirely in the open and was 
located about 200 meters from an Austrian battery. This 
placed us in such a position that, if the Russians began fir- 
ing at this battery, we would be right in the middle of their 
concentration. Furthermore, I could see a Russian balloon, 
therefore, we could not move out of our shed. My fears 
were soon confirmed; the Russians began to fire on the 
Austrian battery with heavy artillery. One of every three 
or four shots fell short and burst very close to the shed 
in which my company was lying in close formation. So 
long as it was light, or so long as the Russian balloon stayed 
up, we could not move. The shells continued to fall around 
our shed. No one said a word. I noticed that my men 
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were exceptionally nervous. Several men came and asked 
permission to go outside, giving more or less trival excuses. 
I refused, for it was clear that they only wanted to reach 
a place of safety. The nervous excitement was intense. 
Suddenly a shell came down right in the middle of the 
company, but it did not burst. The men became now even 
more nervous. We were like a kettle which would soon 
boil over. In order to obtain a feeling of security somebody 
had to act. Then I had a good thought; I called the com- 
pany barber and sat down in front of the shed with my 
back toward the front and told him to cut my hair. I 
must now say, that in my whole life, no haircut has ever 
been so unpleasant. Every time a shell whistled just over 
our heads, and I jerkily pulled my head down, the barber 
tore out a few hairs instead of cutting them. But the effect 
was splendid; the soldiers perhaps had the felling that if 
the company commander let his hair be cut quietly, the 
situation could not be so bad, and that they were probably 
safer than they thought they were. Soon conversatior 
began in one group or another; a few jokes were played: 
a few men began to play cards; someone began to sing; 
and no one paid any more attention to the shells, even 
though a few minutes later, two men were wounded by a 
shell which struck in the vicinity. 

Now, what can we learn from this? Two points stand 
out: 

Give the men a feeling of security; by doing so you can 
easily help them to overcome their impressions. 

Do something to induce action among your men. If thev 
have been a long time on the defensive, send patrols out, 
even if there is no especial reason for patrols. 

This patrolling gives the men a feeling of self-confidence 
and superiority. 1} had, for a long time during the war, 
a regimental commander who demanded that each night 
one patrol from each company go out. Each was required 
to come back with clear-cut evidence of its activity. There 
had to be either a prisoner or a piece of hostile wire. Soon 
there was a regular competition among the companies. 
Everyone wanted to go on patrol. 

In the German army we have what we call “migsion tac- 
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tics”; that is, orders are not written out in the minutest 
detail, but a mission is merely given to the commander. 
How he shall carry it out is his own problem. This is done 
because only the commander on the ground can judge cor- 
rectly existing conditions, and is thereby able to act cor- 
rectly if a change in the situation occurs. There is also 
a very strong psychological reason for these “mission tac- 
tics.” The commander, who can decide for himself within 
the limits of his mission, feels that he is responsible for 
what he does. He will, consequently, do more and be more 
successful, because he will act as his nature requires in 
accordance with his own psychological individuality. Give 
this same independence to your platoon and squad leaders. 
You certainly know from training in peace that the more 
independent a group or platoon leader is in his training, 
the better the result is. Why? Because he can act in 
accordance with his own personality, which he knows best 
of all. 

A few more examples at random will illustrate other 
aspects of this interesting subject of soldier psychology. 

In August, 1914, we marched singing through Belgium 
towards Liege. It was a beautiful morning; we were 
young, healthy, and we had the feeling of power and 
strength. On the road we saw the first dead. Singing 
ceased. Soldiers gazed at their dead comrades. The 
seriousness of the war suddenly appeared before their eyes, 
perhaps they too would soon lie dead by the edge of the 
road. Absolutely quiet, the company marched on. Then 
suddenly someone called to a dead man, “Seems to -suit 
you to sleep; get up, it is breakfast time.” All laughed. 
The seriousness of the moment had vanished in a joke. 
High spirits returned. 

One day later. The first wounded soldier. He is groan- 
ing from pain. A few comrades come up to him. One 
sees that the men feel depressed. It is the first wounded 
man they have seen. Who will be the next? Then someone 
said, “It is a pity that you are not dead; then I would 
have fallen heir to your beautiful boots.” The wounded 
man ceased groaning. He now noticed for the first time 
how fine it was that he was still alive. 
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It is the autumn of 1916. The division is in a most 
terrible battle. The losses are heavy. At division head- 
quarters one can see only worried faces. What will be 
the result of the battle? Suddenly there comes a badly 
shattered and excited battalion commander with his order- 
ly, who states, “I desire to report that I am the only sur- 
vivor of my battalion.” A moment of tense silence follows. 
Then the division commander says: “You are in error, 
Major; your orderly is still with you.” Immediately high 
spirits returned. These little examples show what miracles 
a word at the right time can work. Why? It is the psy- 
chological reaction which we cannot explain. 

It is the autumn of 1914. We are just going into battle. 
I noticed a man shaving himself. Yesterday before we 
went into battle I had also seen him shaving himself. I 
question him: “Why are you shaving?” He answers: 
“Since Liege I have shaved before every fight and I have 
never been wounded. At any rate it can’t do any harm.” 

1917. The battle of Cambrai. A lieutenant with twenty 
men is defending a little piece of woods. He repulses sev- 
eral attacks. Another attack commences. Only a few 
Germans can continue the fire. They are out of ammuni- 
tion. What shall be done? The lieutenant commands, 
“Fix bayonets, attack, hurrah.” The twenty men attack. 
Eighty English soldiers are taken prisoners. Why do the 
English surrender? Why don’t they merely laugh at the 
twenty Germans who are attacking? 

February, 1917. It is in the same close combat on the 
mountain peak in the Carpathians previously described. 
Fighting has lasted an hour. We have not been able to 
drive the Roumanians back. In one place about six men 
are fighting. In their midst is a noncommissioned officer. 
Suddenly the noncommissioned officer is shot dead. One 
of his men jumps up: “The Roumanians have killed our 
corporal,” he yells, and charges into the midst of the enemy. 
knocking several of them down. The Roumanians run to 
the rear, the Germans after them. In five minutes we re- 
capture the mountain peak. 

In both these last cases we have examples of unexpected 
acts which, through their surprise effect, brought success. 
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One cannot teach these things in peace. One can never 
say of such and such a decision in peace that it is the 
correct one. In both of the above cases it was the moral 
impression which was the decisive factor. 

We know that psychology is tremendously important in 
war. It is a field unlimited in extent, to which every con- 
scientious soldier should give much time and study. Yet 
it cannot be learned as one learns mathematics. It must 
be sensed. Unfortunately we cannot formulate a set of 
rules because it deals with human reactions which cannot 
be reduced to an exact science. War is governed by the 
uncertain and the unknown. The least known factor of 
all is the human 2lement. 





CHAPTER VI 


Battalion in Defense 
(ILLUSTRATIVE PROBLEM) 


SECTION I 


SITUATION AND FIRST REQUIREMENT 


1. SITUATION.—a. Two special maps, enlarged from 
the Topographical Map, Gettysburg—Antietam, 1:21,120; 
Emmitsburg sheet, are furnished for this problem. One 
of these maps gives the situation, the other, the solution. 

b. At 7:55 AM Lieutenant Colonel “Ist Battalion 
lst Infantry” marching south in friendly territory at the 
head of his battalion near CR 453-A (340.4-732.8) received 
the following oral orders from S-2 Ist Infantry: 

“A Red division is bivouacked about nine miles 
south of here. Our brigade defends a position with 
the forward elements along the general line: Motters 
—hill 462. The list Infantry defends the eastern 
part of the position. The advance guard, our 3d 
Battalion, outposts the position along the general 
line: hill 462-a—RJ 382. Your battalion, marching 
via RJ 475-D—RJ 473-B—RJ 442-E will assemble 
in the woods near RJ 462-A. The 2d Battalion as- 
sembles near W. E. Sparks. You will report to the 
regimental commander on hill 463-b (341.9-729.7) 
at 9:00 AM to receive orders for the defense. It is 
now 8:00 AM.” 

c. From 9:00 to 9:15 AM Lieutenant Colonel “Ist 
Battalion 1st Infantry,” together with part of the regi- 
mental staff and the commanders of the 2d Battalion and 
Howitzer Company, on hill 463-b received orders for the 
defense from the regimental commander, extracts of 
which are as follows: 

“You are familiar with the situation. 

The ist Battalion 1st Field Artillery supports this 
regiment in the defense, with the lst Battalion 3d 
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Field Artillery in general support of the brigade. 

This regiment defends the eastern part of the 
position. 

Boundary between regiments: woods on hill 487-a 
(341.2-730.8)—point at (341.3-730.1)—road bend 
1000 yards east of RJ 444-B (340.6-729.2)—R. B. 
White (all to this regiment). 

The list Battalion, with 1st Platoon Howitzer 
Company attached, will organize and defend the area: 
road bend 1000 yards east of Motters—hill 462— 
point on stream line at (342.0-731.2)—point on un- 
improved road at (341.25-730.35). It will coordinate 
its defense with that of the 2d Infantry in the vicinity 
of the road bend 1000 yards east of RJ 444-B. 

The 2d Battalion will organize and defend the 
rear area of the regiment along the high ground 
running northeast from hill 487-a. It will send a 
detached post of one rifle platoon and one section 
of machine guns to the vicinity of RJ 422-c to pro- 
tect the left flank of the regiment. 


Regimental command post in woods 200 yards 
S. E. of A. Freer. 
Battalion commanders will select and report the 
location of their command posts.” 
d. Toms Creek is about three feet deep and twenty 
feet wide with low banks and muddy bottom. 


2. FIRST REQUIREMENT.—Acting as Lieutenant 
Colonel “lst Battalion Ist Infantry” show on special map: 
(1) Location of your battalion and company areas. 
(2) Location and principal direction of fire of your 
machine guns. 
(3) Location of areas to be organized by your 
reserve company. 
(4) Location of reserve company after organiza- 
tion. 
(5) Location and mission of attached howitzer 
platoon. 
(6) Location of command post and aid station. 
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(7) Planned defensive fires requested from the 
supporting artillery to include one normal barrage 
mission for each battery and three defensive con- 
centrations. 


3. A SOLUTION OF FIRST REQUIREMENT.—For 
solution of first requirement see solution map. 


SECTION II 
SITUATION AND SECOND REQUIREMENT 


4. SITUATION, CONTINUED.—Late in the after- 
noon the enemy attacked and drove in the outpost. At 
dark his advanced elements held the general line: Martins 
(343.7-730.9)—east bank of Toms Creek—hill 449-a 
(343.3-729.1)—-stream line from RJ 384-A (342.5-728.8) 
to the Emmitsburg Road, in contact with local security 
detachments of the Ist Brigade. By midnight Lieutenant 
Colonel “1st Battalion lst Infantry” was in possession 
of the following information: 

(1) After dark the enemy had moved up strong 
forces to, or just in rear of, the line held by his 
advanced elements at dark. 

(2) Machine guns had been moved to the vicinity 
of hill 449-a and hill 407 (east of Toms Creek). 

(3) The enemy had pushed across Toms Creek 
and was in possession of the woods along the west 
bank from a point opposite Martins. 

(4) A force estimated as a battalion was bivou- 
acked in the vicinity of Martins. 

(5) All prisoners captured west of Toms Creek 
had been from the Red 2d Infantry and all east of 
the creek from the Red Ist Infantry. 

(6) The local security detachments of the lst Bat- 
talion 1st Infantry are in contact with the Red troops 
from the boundary between regiments to RJ 360-A. 

(7) The front line companies, Company A on the 
right and Company B on the left, are occupying their 
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forward defense positions with their supports in the 
woods in rear of hills 463-b and 462, respectively. 
The battalion reserve, Company C, is bivouacked in 
the woods northwest of RJ 462-A. 

(8) The detached post near RJ 422-c is occupied. 


5. SECOND REQUIREMENT.—tThe actions taken by 
Lieutenant Colonel “lst Battalion lst Infantry” as a re- 
sult of this information. 


6. A SOLUTION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT.— 
The actions of Lieutenant Colonel “lst Battalion 1st In- 
fantry” as a result of the information he had at midnight 
were as follows: 


(1) He informs his regimental commander and 
his unit commanders of the situation. 


(2) He directs Company C to move to the woods 
600 yards northeast of RJ 462-A one hour before 
dawn. 


(3) He directs that the local security be reduced 
to the minimum necessary for observation 15 minutes 
before dawn; and that local security detachments 
remaining out, be directed to give prompt warning of 
the launching of the enemy’s attack and then rejoin 
their units. 


(4) He asks the artillery liaison officer to fire 
concentrations 2, 1, 5, and 6 intermittently during the 
night. 


SECTION III 
DISCUSSION 


7. PURPOSE.—This problem illustrates the disposi- 
tion of an infantry battalion, as part of a reinforced 
brigade for the occupation and defense of a position par- 
ticularly where a limited amount of time is available for 
the arrangement of defensive measures. 
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8. RECONNAISSANCE.—Before the battalion com- 
mander issues orders disposing his battalion for the oc- 
cupation and defense of the area assigned, he should 
familiarize himself with it by means of personal recon- 
naissance of the ground and a study of the map. 


9. ENEMY.—a. Enemy factors considered.—Upon 
completion of his reconnaissance and before the final 
adoption of a detailed plan of defense, the battalion com- 
mander should give consideration to the following. 

(1) The enemy’s observation 
(2) The enemy’s probable method of attack against 
the battalion area assigned 
(3) The probable effectiveness of the enemy’s fire. 
b. Enemy observation—The enemy from hills 449-a 
and 445-a will be able to observe the open ground in front 
of the battalion defensive area. The wooded areas in the 
vicinity of hills 463-b and hill 462 and the rear areas of 
the battalion are denied him. From the vicinity of hill 
407 (east of Toms creek) he can observe a large portion 
of the left flank of the battalion area. 
c. Enemy’s method of attack—(1) In an attack 
against the area of the Ist Battalion lst Infantry, 
the enemy probably will use Toms Creek—hill 449-a 
and the improved road running generally west from 
RJ 384-A as a line of departure. In front of the 
battalion area the enemy infantry can move rapidly 
up the wooded ridge which runs generally south from 
hill 463-b and if successful in capturing hill 463-b will 
obtain observation of the rear of the battalion area 
and be in a position to execute a flank attack upon hill 
462. The disadvantage to the enemy of this form 
of attack is that he must attack on a narrow front- 
age and against a prepared position on hill 463-b. 
(2) On the left flank of the battalion area, the 
terrain, after Toms Creek has been crossed, is favor- 
able to the enemy’s attack. The draw in the vicinity 
of M. Beland affords a favorable avenue of approach 
to the flank of the battalion area. The extent of the 
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area does not permit the Ist Battalion Ist Infantry to 
adequately defend Toms Creek itself but nevertheless 
it is an obstacle to the rapid advance of hostile troops, 
particularly artillery and supporting weapons. From 
the point of view of the ist Battalion 1st Infantry 
the left flank of the battalion area is the weakest 
part of the position. The regimental commander 
has, however, provided additional strength for this 
flank by placing a detached post in the vicinity of 
RJ 422-C. 


d. Enemy’s fire—(1) The ground available to the 
enemy affords good observation points for supporting 
artillery. The enemy’s artillery should be able to 
furnish effective fire in support of his infantry until 
the attack reaches hills 463-b and 462. It should 
also be able to bring effective fire on any Blue troops 
executing counter attacks to restore the position (par- 
ticularly on the left of the battalion area). 

(2) The terrain in the enemy’s territory also af- 
fords good locations from which overhead fire may 
be delivered by his machine guns and other support- 
ing weapons. 


10. Having determined from a study of the terrain, the 
probable method of the enemy’s attack, the probable ef- 
fectiveness of his fire, and at what points the force of 
his attack may be expected, the next step in formulating 
a plan for the defense of the area is to make such dis- 
positions of the units within the battalion as will minimize 
the probable effectiveness of the enemy’s fire and oppose 
the enemy’s probable attack with great strength. To ac- 
complish this the commander should: 


a. Cover the front and flanks of the area with ma- 
chine-gun fire,—the fire of these machine guns to form 
the framework for the defense. 


b. Insure the retention of terrain features that af- 
ford good observation over the foreground and the in- 
terior of the position. To do so rifie units must be 
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placed in front of hills 463-b and 462 and so employed 
that they will furnish protection for the machine guns. 

c. Avoid pronounced salients or reentrants within 
the battalion area as for example dropping back along 
the woods north of hill 463-b. 

d. Coordinate defensive fires with those of the ad- 
jacent unit,—this coordination to be made as per order 
of the regimental commander in the vicinity of road bend 
1000 yards east of RJ 444-B. 

e. Provide a reserve for use in executing counter- 
attacks. 


11. FRONT-LINE UNITS.—a. In this situation the bat- 
talion commander would like additional machine guns so 
as to cover more adequately the front of the battalion area 
but he must utilize to the best advantage those that are 
available. In order to provide depth to the position, to 
cover the intervals between forward units, to cover the 
flanks and also to be able to support counterattacks, some 
machine guns must be employed in depth as breakthrough 
guns. It is believed that one machine-gun platoon located 
in the vicinity of RJ 462-A will be able to fulfill such 
missions. The other two platoons can be employed to 
cover the open areas in front of the battalion area where 
a good field of fire exists. Owing to the nature of the ter- 
rain and the extent of front assigned this battalion it is 
believed impractical to exchange machine-gun fire with 
the battalion on the right. 

b. A position on Hill 462 will enable the 37-mm gun 
to cover the front and flank of the battalion area. A posi- 
tion in rear of hill 462 affords a defiladed and central 
position for the 75-mm howitzer. It is assigned the woods 
just south of RJ 387 for a normal barrage. The positions 
selected will facilitate control and afford good avenues for 
ammunition supply. 

c. In this situation hills 463-b and 462 are vital 
points which must be retained within the defensive posi- 
tion. Their importance and extent are such that one rifle 
company should be assigned to each. A greater strength 
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would deplete the available reserve and a lesser strength 
would be insufficient to meet the expected attack. 


12. RESERVE.—a. The company in battalion reserve 
must be prepared :— 
(1) To execute counterattacks to recapture hills 

463-b and 462. 

(2) To extend the battalion area so as to protect 
the left flank. 
(3) To limit hostile penetration. 

b. Positions should be prepared in the vicinity of RJ 
462-A and the woods 600 yards northeast thereof so that 
the reserve company can occupy either one or both of 
them in case of necessity. The company should then be 
held concealed in a central position and plans for counter- 
attack prepared based upon hypothetical enemy successes. 


13. a. The woods in the vicinity of RJ 462-A affords a 
concealed position for the command post. It is centrally 
located and is on a natural axis of communication. 


b. The aid station can also be located within the 
same woods. 


14. a. The normal barrage for the artillery should be 
close in and supplement the defensive fires of the infantry 
supporting weapons. In view of the fact that woods ma- 
terially reduce the effectiveness of machine guns, such 
woods should be assigned to the artillery. No more than 
one normal barrage should be assigned each battery of 
artillery. 

b. The number of defensive artillery concentrations 
prepared is not limited. Seven such concentrations are 
shown in the solution of this problem, additional ones 
may be given. 


15. a. In the second situation Lieutenant Colonel “1st 
Battalion 1st Infantry,” can properly estimate that the main 
effort of the hostile attack will be an attempted envelop- 
ment of his left flank. Movement of the reserve company 
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to the organized position in the woods 600 yards north- 
east of RJ 462-A will place it in the position from which 
it will probably be employed. Since this position has al- 
ready been prepared and no night attack is expected, move- 
ment of this company need not take place until one hour 
before dawn. Movement at this hour will provide sufficient 
time for occupation of the position and the maximun rest 
for the company. 

b. Information of the enemy obtained by the com- 
mander should be communicated to higher headquarters as 
well as subordinate units. 

c. The artillery concentrations to be fired during the 
night will be determined by higher headquarters but the 
Lieutenant Colonel “lst Battalion 1st Infantry” should 
very properly submit his recommendations for these fires. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Supply 


A DISCUSSION OF SUPPLY QUESTIONS INVOLVED IN 
THE BATTALION-DEFENSE PROBLEM IN THE PRECEDING 
CHAPTER OF THIS ISSUE OF THE MAILING LIST. 


Supply officers solving problems should invariably 
make an estimate of the situation involving the trains, 
their location and loads, supplies available, and the re- 
quirements of the tactical situation. 


THr SUPPLY SITUATION 


1. TRAINS.—When the regimental message from S-2 
of the regiment was received at CR 453-A, Lieutenant 
Colonel “1st Battalion 1st Infantry” had his battalion S-4 
with him. In rear of the battalion combat troops, without 
distance, marched his battalion combat train, less kitchen 
sections, consisting of: 


The ammunition section; composed of one wagon each 
for companies A, 3, C, and D 

The headquarters section; composed of one wagon for 
Headquarters Company 

The medical section; composed of one medical wagon 

The kitchen section of the battalion combat train, one 
kitchen and one water cart per company, is marching at 
the tail of the brigade with the regimental kitchen train 

The battalion section of the field train is with the regi- 
mental field train marching with the consolidated trains of 
the brigade in rear of the kitchen sections 

The company trains(machine-gun carts, howitzer pla- 
toon carts, and communication carts) are marching with 
their prescribed loads with their respective companies. 
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2. SUPPLIES.—On the march the following ammuni- 
tion, equipment, and supplies are carried within the troop 
column: 

a. AMMUNITION.—On each man of the rifle com- 
pany: 40 rounds in the belt 

On each automatic rifleman: 60 rounds in 3 magazines 

On each gun cart: 5 chests of 250 rounds each, loaded 
in belts 

On each machine gun ammunition cart: 12 chests of 
250 rounds, loaded in belts 

On each 37-mm gun ammunition cart: 224 rounds 

On each mortar cart: 36 rounds 

On each mortar ammunition cart: 36 rounds 

On each rifle company combat wagon: 2 bandoleers 
(120 rounds) rifle ammunition per rifleman, 27 loaded 
magazines of automatic rifle ammunition per automatic 
rifleman, 104 grenades, and pyrotechnics 

On the machine-gun company combat wagon: 10 chests 
of 250 rounds each per machine gun. 

b. COMMAND POST EQUIPMENT.—On the head- 
quarters wagon of the combat train. 

ce. MEDICAL EQUIPMENT.—Ist aid station equip- 
ment on the medical wagon. 

d. FOOD FOR MEN.—On each man is one reserve 
ration and a cold lunch issued from the kitchen before the 
march this morning. The kitchen is now empty. On the 
field train is one day’s rolling reserve field ration “B” 
(canned meat and bread) for each man of the regiment. 

e. GRAIN.—On each animal or vehicle is the uncon- 
sumed portion of the day’s grain ration. In the field train 
is one grain ration for each animal of the regiment. 


DISCUSSION 


The battalion S-4, having taken stock of the means 
available to him for the supply of his battalion, as in- 
dicated above, is prepared at any time to make his 
recommendations to his battalion commander concern- 
ing the supply plan. From a study of the map, he recom- 
mends that the battalion combat train follow its battalion 
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to the assembly area, RJ 462-A, and there issue extra am- 
munition to the rifle companies ; each company wagon to be 
released upon arrival to its company for that purpose. He 
recommends that each wagon be returned to battalion con- 
trol at RJ 462-A as soon as empty so that he may return 
the empty combat wagons promptly to regiment. He 
realizes that, by the time the ammunition of the combat 
train has been disposed of, the regimental S-4’s supply plans 
will be available to him. 

This part of his plan having been approved, the bat- 
talion combat train wagons, upon arrival at RJ 462-A, are 
moved at once as follows: 

1 wagon to each of the lettered companies, 1 wagon 
to the attached howitzer platoon, the headquarters 
wagon to the command post and the medical wagon 
to the aid station. 

The wagons of A, B, and C Companies are immediately 
emptied in the assembly area, the ammunition thereon car- 
ried by the men to their defensive positions, and the 
wagons returned to battalion S-4 at RJ 462-A. D Com- 
pany’s wagon is located centrally with respect to the posi- 
tions of the guns in defense. The machine-gun ammunition 
carts move with their platoons to the gun positions, dump 
their loads thereat, return to the wagon, and transfer the 
ammunition on the wagon to the point or points designated 
by the company commander forming platoon dumps. When 
the combat wagon is empty it is sent back to RJ 462-A. 
The howitzer platoon wagon is similarly controlled. When 
the headquarters wagon and medical wagon are empty. they 
too revert to the battalion S-4. 

By this time the approved supply plan of the regimental 
S-4 has been transmitted to the battalion command post 
and the battalion S-4 is now familiar with its provisions. 
It provides as follows: 

Regimental ammunition distributing point will be 
at RJ 468-B (341.6—732.1). No additional ammuni- 
tion will be available until after 2:00 PM. 

Day bivouac of company and combat trains will be 
in the vicinity of Emmittsburg about 2 miles to the 
north. 
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During the night an additional combat train load 
of ammunition will be placed on the position and all 
trains of the battalion withdrawn to day bivouacs be- 
fore daylight. 


Kitchens loaded with one “A” ration (fresh meat 
and fresh bread) will be released to the battalion at 
RJ 468-B at 6:30 PM and will revert to regiment at 
that point by 4:45 in the morning. 


After reconnoitering routes forward of RJ 468-B and 
within the battalion’s area and after conferring with the 
company commanders, the battalion S-4 prepared the fol- 
lowing additional plan which is approved by the battalion 
commander : 

Battalion ammunition distributing point in vicinity 
of RJ 462-A 


To move all empty vehicles, as soon as released to 
him, to the regimental ammunition distributing point 
where they will be released to the regimental muni- 
tions officer and moved to bivouac 

To check with the regimental munitions officer to 
see that they are refilled as soon as ammunition is 
available. 

To meet the refilled combat trains after dark tonight 
at the regimental ammunition distributing point, there 
to take control from the regiment, move them to RJ 
462-A, from which point the additional load will be 
distributed to the troops on the position. When empty 
to return them to the regimental ammunition dis- 
tributing point for refill and movement to bivouac 

To meet the kitchen section of the battalion combat 
train at RJ 468-B at 6:30 PM, move it forward via 
Longs and release company sections in the vicinity of 
462-A to the respective company commanders 

To have the companies feed hot supper tonight and 
hot breakfast in the morning and issue a cold lunch 
for the noon meal tomorrow at the points selected by 
the company commanders 

To inform company commanders that the kitchens 
will be released to them at RJ 462-A at 7:00 PM and 
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revert to the battalion S-4 at that point not later than 
4:30 AM. To return the kitchens to regimental con- 
trol at RJ 468-B as directed. 

This tactical situation illustrates some of the problems 
that may be presented to a battalion S-4 in the defense 
and gives one solution to these particular problems. It 
should be noted that S-4’s function is to supply the troops 
in any tactical situation without interference with the 
tactical plan. Any solution which does this in a practical, 
workable manner is satisfactory. In this case he has made 
available to the troops supplies of all classes when needed: 
he has complied with the orders of higher authority, and 
has cleared the area of trains in order to preserve their 
mobility for future operations. Before taking the trains 
from the position, he has provided sufficient ammunition, 
accessible to the gun and troop positions, to carry through 
the next day’s action. While troops were out of contact 
with the enemy, supply activities were carried on during 
the day, but after contact all supply must be at night. 


























CHAPTER VIII 


Combat-Practice Problems 
PROBLEM NO. 1 


The following combat practice firing problem was drawn 
up for a post where firing could be done only on the known- 
distance rifle range and where the direction of fire must 
be kept within certain safety limits. 


UNIT.—One rifle section. 


FIRST SITUATION.—Sergeant Blank, your section 
(two squads) will act as a combat patrol and protect our 
right flank. You will proceed to that dead tree (pointing 
to A, see sketch), thence, to that tall pine (pointing to B), 
and then on down the river. You will drive off any hostile 
patrols and keep abreast of the main attack. 


REQUIREMENT.—Conduct and formation of the 
patrol beginning at point A. 


A SOLUTION.—tThe patrol leader directed the two 
scouts of the 1st Squad to move out and gave them a direc- 
tion point in the woods. He followed the scouts at 25 
yards. He directed the senior corporal to have the section 
follow him, in section column, at 50 yards. Upon arriving 
at the edge of the woods, he pointed out the tree at B to 
the scouts, and told them to march on it, and after arriv- 
ing at B, to proceed on down the river. He halted the sec- 
tion until he could follow his scouts at 150 yards, and had 
the section proceed at greatly increased distances. 


SECOND SITUATION.—As the section reaches the 
vicinity of M, it is ‘ired upon by what is estimated as about 
a squad of riflemen located just south of the target butts. 
The scouts have already entered the woods near B. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Action of patrol. 
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A SOLUTION.—The patrol leader had his patrol open 
fire on the enemy. Under cover of this fire, the right squad 
infiltrated forward and to the right (as shown by the brok- 
en and dotted line). Under the guidance of the corporal 
of the right squad, a new firing line was built up in the 
edge of the woods north of B. After this squad opened 
fire, the remainder of the patrol worked forward more 
rapidly and opened a heavy fire from the new firing posi- 
tion. 


THIRD SITUATION.—The hostile patrol was driven 
out by this heavy fire. 


THIRD REQUIREMENT.—Action of the patrol. 


A SOLUTION.—The patrol leader reorganized his 
patrol and proceeded on down the river, with two scouts 
preceding the section at 200 yards. 


PREPARATION OF RANGE.—a. Targets.—Ten sil- 
houette targets south of target butts (see sketch) facinz 
south. Targets mostly concealed, and irregularly spaced 
about five yards apart. 

b. Range guards.—Two officers, or competent non- 
commissioned officers, to be present with any flank units 
at all times to see that no firing is done outside the safety 
limits (see sketch). 

ce. Representation of the enemy.—The location of 
the enemy position will be indicated by a man firing blanks 


from the target butts immediately behind the targets. 
A 
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PROBLEM NO. 2 


The following combat-practice problem was drawn up 
for a post where there are no facilities for firing with 
caliber .30 ball ammunition. Under such conditions, units 
should receive thorough instruction in all phases of 
combat practice except the actual firing of ball ammuni- 
tion, so that when they do move to a place for combat 
practice firing, they will be prepared to obtain the maxi- 
mum results in the limited time usually available. 


UNIT.—One rifle platoon. 


FIRST SITUATION.—A patrol of one platoon has been 
ordered to proceed east along the river as a left flank combat 
patrol of a larger force. As the leading men of the patrol 
arrived at point A, (see sketch) it received small arms 
fire from buildings marked “Barracks.” The leading sec- 
tion deployed and returned the fire. The platoon leader 
decided to lead his second section, which was composed 
of two squads, to the left and reach the buildings on the 
north end of the parade ground. 


FIRST REQUIREMENT.—Conduct of section making 
the maneuver from time it reaches point B. 


A SOLUTION.—The platoon leader directed the scouts 
to advance to the vicinity of building marked “C.” He 
followed the scouts at 100 yards. He directed the section 
leader to have the section follow him at 100 yards in 
squad columns. 


SECOND SITUATION.—As the section arrived in the 
vicinity of “D” it received a few shots from the barracks. 
One squad was in the draw extending from D towards C, 
and the other squad quickly took cover by dropping into a 
prone position behind the nose southeast of D. The pla- 
toon leader and the scouts are approaching building at C. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Orders of section leader. 
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A SOLUTION.—He directed the squad leaders to keep 
their squads under cover of the draw and continue the ad- 
vance to “C”, crawling if necessary. 


THIRD SITUATION.—The occupation of the building 
near “C” by the section caused the enemy to fall back to 
the ridge to the east where they occupied a position near 
“E”. Two scouts from the second section have moved to 
the buildings on the east side of the parade ground. The 
platoon leader decided to place the remainder of the 2d 
section on the line of scouts and maneuver with this first 
section which has reorganized at “A” and is moving to- 
wards “C”’. 


THIRD REQUIREMENT.—tThe execution of the move- 
ment forward from “C” to the buildings on the east side 
of the parade ground. 


A SOLUTION.—The section crossed the parade ground 
by infiltration, making maximum use of the buildings to 
obtain cover from the enemy’s position. 


PREPARATION OF RANGE.—a. TARGETS.—(1) 
Two men with flags were placed on the porch of bar- 
racks to represent first enemy position. 

(2) Two men with flags dropped back to “E” when 
the section reached “C”. 

(3) Fifteen silhouette targets irregularly spaced 
near “E” to represent the enemy’s last position. 
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CHAPTER IX ROE 


The Machine-gun Company, 30th Infantry, 
in the Champagne-Marne Defensive 


RY 


CAPTAIN DONOVAN SWANTON, INFANTRY 


The scene of this operation is worthy of a moment’s 
attention. The river Marne rises in ancient Burgundy 
and flows north and west to Chalons, thence in a general 
westerly direction for a hundred miles until] it meets the 
Seine almost at the gates of Paris. 

In no part of northern France is there a country-side 
fairer than this valley of the Marne, with its verdant 
undulations, deep woods, and embowered villages. The 
river, an unfordable stream, 75 yards wide, meanders 
through the hills from east to west. Along its south 
bank runs the Paris-Nancy railway. The hills rise some 
400 to 500 feet, abruptly and heavily wooded on the 
north bank, more gently sloping and more open on the 
south. Fine roads bordered with stately poplars lead 
in all directions. Wheat fields studded with red poppies, 
orchards and vineyards abound, while nestled in the 
valleys are occasional villages and clusters of white-washed 
houses with red-tiled roofs. 

The last attempt of the Germans to cross the Marne 
took place July 15, 1918 and the attack extended from 
Chateau-Thierry, midway between Paris and Chalons, up 
to Reims and beyond. American troops took part in the 
defense on this front during June and July, 1918. During 
the latter part of June the 3d U. S. Division, a part of 
the American forces in this action, occupied the south 





Note.—This personal-experience monograph was delivered at The 
Infantry School in connection with the 1926-27 course in military 
history. The map covering the operation will be found at the 
end of the chapter. 
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bank of the Marne from Chateau-Thierry eastward for 
five miles. All bridges had been blown up. 

It is 1:00 AM, June 15, 1918, at this time, we see 
the company on the road just south of Le Chanet, 
marching north. First the company commander, his 
second-in-command, the first sergeant, two buglers, all 
mounted; then the column of squads followed by 24 gun 
and ammunition carts; and finally the train officer and 
stable sergeant with the ammunition wagon, rolling kitch- 
en, water cart, ration-and-baggage wagon, and ration 
cart. All the animals are horses. The column is strung 
out over 500 yards of the road. 

The captain has been up and down the line frequently 
during the night, watching the progress of the march 
and speculating upon the quality of the men. A little 
over a year before all the officers had been undergradu- 
ates in college. As to the men, forty of them had been 
assigned from the 15th Infantry in China—splendid fel- 
lows and the backbone of the outfit. Another forty were 
voluntary enlistments at the opening of the war—not 
experienced, but good material. The remainder were 
draftees, mostly from the coal regions of western Penn- 
sylvania—unknown quantities but reacting quickly to their 
army environment, many of these were to demonstrate 
their essential Americanism. 

The company had arrived overseas two months before. 
Up to that time training had embraced physical drills 
and disciplinary exercises. It was not until settling in 
billets near Chaumont that guns, carts, horses, gas masks 
and tin hats were seen. The gun was the French Hotch- 
kiss, a gas-operated, air-cooled machine gun with an ef- 
fective range of 3500 meters (3850 yards). It can be 
surmised that there had been much to learn and precious 
little time in which to learn it. 

Already the men had beer under fire, early in June a 
Chateau-Thierry, and had suffered some casualties. 

Meantime the march proceeds, and presently, opposite 
Le Chanet, the captain indicates the woods to the left 
as a bivouac for the command. Taking his second-in- 
command he sets out at a rapid gait to Crezancy where 
he meets the company commander, Company B, 9th Ma- 
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chine-gun Battalion by previous arrangement. It is de- 
cided that the night is too advanced to complete the relief 
before broad daylight so the movement is postponed until 
the following night. The second-in-command returns to 
the company and the two captains remain in conference. 

The next evening, the platoons were ordered to pro- 
ceed to Crezancy after dark, unload their carts, and be 
prepared to follow guides to their positions. The carts 
returned to the woods behind Le Chanet. The kitchen sec- 
tion of the train was advanced to the courtyard of a 
mansion just south of the church at Crezancy. Packs ac- 
companied the men. The relief was completed without 
mishap. By daylight the company found itself in position 
supporting the advanced battalion, 30th Infantry, con- 
stituting an outpost from Fossoy (excl) to Mezy (incl) 
and extending back to the Fossoy-Crezancy road. Two 
rifle companies occupied the railroad line and two com- 
panies the west and north edges of the line of woods 
some 1000 to 1500 meters behind, on the first slopes. 

Behind the Fossoy-Crezancy road the heights rose 
sharply, culminating in the promontory surmounted by 
the Bois d’Aigremont, which commanded the valley for 
several kilometers on all sides. In this Bois was the main 
body composed of the remainder of the 30th Infantry, 
two companies, 38th Infantry, two companies, 9th Ma- 
chine-gun Battalion, and a company of the 6th Engineers 
—all under the colonel, 30th Infantry. 

Almost immediately it was learned from the major 
commanding, that the French high command was extreme- 
ly anxious to obtain information of the enemy’s next 
move. For this reason the 3d Division was asked to bring 
in some prisoners. Several gallant attempts had been 
made by officers of the 7th and the 38th Infantries with 
small patrols, but they had not made captures. On June 
17th, the captain of D company was charged with this 
mission and he selected twenty-two men from the battal- 
ion to accompany him. Five of them were from the ma- 
chine-gun company. This raid into the outskirts of 
Charteves was crowned with success and five prisoners 
were brought back. It was discovered later that the pris- 
oners had been taken from a German guard-house. The 
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captain had obeyed his orders literally in getting prison- 
ers. The party was fired upon as they re-crossed and their 
boats were soon leaking badly. No one was killed, though 
several were hit. From the prisoners was obtained im- 
portant information tending to indicate that the enemy 
was preparing another major attack, probably in Cham- 
pagne. 

During the next two weeks the battalions of the 30th 
alternated in the advanced position, likewise, the Machine- 
gun Company, 30th Infantry, was relieved by Company 
B, 9th Machine-gun Battalion on the night of June 22- 
23 and retired to division reserve. 

On July 1st a conference was called by the Division 
Machine-gun Officer at Le Rocq to which an officer from. 
each machine-gun company was directed to repair. Here 
the provisions of Field Orders No. 7, 3d Division, to be 
dated July 2, were gone over. Particular emphasis was 
placed upon Annex No. 2, the plan for machine guns. Po- 
sition sketches had already been submitted by the several 
companies and the positions themselves inspected by staff 
officers. 

The salient features of Field Orders No. 7 were as 
follows: 

“1. The enemy holds the north bank of the Marne. 


2. Our mission is to prevent the enemy from crossing 
the river. 

3. There will be two general lines of defense consti- 
tuting the first positions. 


General location of first line: Fossoy—northern edge 
of woods northwest of Crezancy—Moulins (to be known 
as the aqueduct line). 

This general line will be held in case of attack. 

In front of this line those isolated strong points which 
can be garrisoned by platoons or sections under proper 
command will be held in the event that the enemy suc- 
ceeds in effecting a crossing. (To be known as the rail- 
road line). 

Not more than one-fourth of the infantry strength in 
each subsector (regimental sector) will be stationed in 
advance of the first line. 
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The rear limit of the zone of resistance of the first line 
is generally as follows: Le Rocq—Le Souvrien (to be 
known as the woods line). 


Regiments abreast from the right, 38th, 30th, 7th, 4th. 
Boundaries: as shown on accompanying map. 
Command Posts: 30th Infantry, Bois d’Aigremont.” 


Annex No. 2 designated the object to be attained in the 
siting of machine guns. It was “to bring to bear cross-fire 
on all critical points, and flanking fire along the front and 
sides of all systems of defense.” 

On June 23d, a general staff officer from G. H. Q. in- 
spected the machine-gun sites of the division. He re- 
ported that the plan was excellent, but that there were 
discrepancies in its execution. Among these were: 

a. No range cards were kept at emplacements. 

b. Orders for sentinels at emplacements were not 
thoroughly understood, and the sentinels were not sure 
of the fields of fire of the gun, nor did they know the 
range to prominent points. 

c. No elevating or traversing clamps were used, and 
in only one case was any provision made for limiting the 
traverse of the machine gun by means of stakes. 

d. No provision was made at any gun to limit the 
elevation of the gun for night firing. 

e. There appeared to be no regular inspection of the 
ammunition, and two strips were found that could not 
possibly have been used without producing stoppages. 

f. Several guns had the gas regulator incorrectly set, 
thereby increasing the probability of stoppages. One of 
the guns did not have the gas cylinder properly aligned. 

g. Only two guns made use of sandbags for steadying 
the tripod. 

h. Men appeared to be careless about exposing them- 
selves to view, which would undoubtedly lead to disclosure 
of the position. 

i. In two instances the guns had been dug in too far, 
leaving dead space in front of them from 100 to 200 
yards in extent, when a perfect field of fire could have 
been obtained by building up for protection of the squad, in 
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place of digging in. The guns were so situated further- 
more, that they could have been readily camouflaged. 

j. At none of the positions were deep dug-outs being 
constructed for the squads. Splinter-proofs had been 
completed at only two sections. 

On July 4th the Machine-gun Company, 30th Infantry 
which had been in reserve since June 23d, was. ordered 
to resume its place in the first line. The relief was ef- 
fected that night. The following night the 1st Battalion, 
30th Infantry, returned to the advanced position. A few 
days later K Company was attached. 

Reference to the accompanying map will show the dis- 
tribution of the troops at this time. The distribution of 
the Machine-gun Company within the battalion area was 
somewhat peculiar, due to the following circumstance. 
The sweep of the river along the 30th Infantry front con- 
stituted a salient and this sector was, in consequence, sub- 
stantially wider than that of the other regiments. For this 
reason, the regimental commander insisted upon six guns 
on the railroad line instead of four as with the other 
regiments. Annex No 2, F. O. No 7, contains the follow- 
ing remarks anent this point. 

“A maximum of four guns in each regimental sec- 
tor may be placed in advance of the aqueduct line. 

In case it is deemed necessary to place more than 

this number of guns in advance of this line, authority 

will first be obtained from the division commander.” 

At the same time eight guns were to be placed in the 
aqueduct line. Thus two more guns were called for than 
was provided in the tables of organization. This was met 
by taking two of the reserve guns, manning them with 
runners, and forming an extra section or half-platoon. 

The following dispositions of the guns of the company 
were made. One platoon had a gun each at the east and 
west exits of Mezy (Nos 1 and 2) in Company C area. 
The other two guns were near the north edge of D Company 
woods. A second platoon was strung along in front and to 
the west of the woods in which was located the battalion 
command post. The Third Platoon posted two guns on 
the railway embankment west of Ru Chailly (Nos 5 and 
6) and two guns in front of the woods garrisoned by A 
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Company. The extra section (Nos 3 and 4) under a super- 
numerary lieutenant, accompanied by the first sergeant, 
was in front of the railroad line concealed in a bit of swamp 
just south of Mont St. Pere. Finally, two more guns were 
set up at the battalion command post for antiaircraft work 
in case of emergency. These were to be manned, if neces- 
sary, by the remaining company personnel at that point. 
They are not shown on the map. 

Guns were so sited that bands of fire could be laid down 
across the width and along the flanks of the battalion. 
The extent of the battalion sector was so great and the 
nature of the ground such that the bands of fire did not 
completely close across the entire front. The battalion 
commander remedied this by placing auto-rifle groups, 
trench mortars, and 37-mm guns so as to cover these in- 
tervals. Fire was to be opened, in case of attack, when 
a target presented itself, or on order from the nearest 
company commander. Prior to June 14th, the 38th French 
Corps, under whom the 3d Division operated, limited the 
amount of machine-gun ammunition at emplacements to 
2500 rounds. The company commander did not think this 
was sufficient and therefore increased the supply to 15 
boxes or 4320 rounds per gun. 

During the ten days following the 4th of July the front 
was calm. Rarely was the enemy to be seen during day- 
light hours, and then only a lone individual at a time. 
At night, however, noises reached our side from time to 
time indicating some sort of activity on their part. The 
illusion of a smiling, peaceful country-side was disturbed 
only by the enemy planes which flew across daily, usually 
to be followed by shelling for ten or fifteen minutes, over 
various parts of the area, particularly the village of Cre- 
zancy and the road leading to the south. At night, too, 
these areas received methodical attention and the regular 
excursion of the ration wagon back to the supply com- 
pany was always enlivened by the element of hazard in- 
volved. Hostile machine guns, now grown wary since our 
raid, sometimes shot a few bursts at night down by the 
river bank, probably aimed at a too noisy ration party. 
Little damage was done. Only two or three men were 
wounded during all this period. 
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Circumstances were favorable, therefore, for pursuing 
the task of organizing the ground. Emplacements for the 
guns, including alternate emplacements, individual fox 
holes and more elaborate dugouts for the men were or- 
dered. Some chicken wire, with green cloth strips at- 
tached, was obtained for camouflage, but not in sufficient 
quantities. Fresh grass was employed for this purpose 
at the guns west of Ru Chailly. The chicken wire was 
used along the aqueduct line. The other guns were con- 
cealed naturally by trees, hedges or swamps. The dif- 
ficulty with the fresh grass was that it had to be renewed 
meticulously else it quickly dried out to a conspicuous 
yellow. Barbed wire was also sought, but little was avail- 
able. The rifle companies sent working parties out each 
night under engineers and they dug individual trenches 
for the men. A little wire was strung, but, as Division 
Headquarters reminded all, the main defense was to be 
the rifle and bayonet. 

The day’s round began at nightfall when the ration 
details, two men per squad, made their ways to Crezancy. 
Here they received the cooked food in marmite cans, to- 
gether with sufficient food for the other two meals. This 
ration was taken to the gun positions. Coffee and a stew 
or a soup usually constituted the hot meal. The empty 
cans were returned to the kitchen before dawn. While 
this was taking place the ration wagon was making its 
round trip to the supply company to draw rations, forage 
and such other supplies as were requisitioned. 

The cooked meal having been consumed at the guns, 
the men not employed as sentinels were put to work on 
the emplacements and dugouts. The company commander, 
after inspecting the kitchen, witnessing the issuing of 
rations, and interviewing his train officer, set out to visit 
each gun. The deficiencies noted by the G.H.Q. inspector, 
as far as they applied to these guns, were corrected. In- 
spection brought out how well platoon and section leaders, 
gunners and sentinels, understood their respective duties. 
Equipment and supplies were gone over and fire data 
checked. Hitherto many of the men fancied that gas 
masks were for the purpose of raiding bee-hives. Now, 
in the first line, gas alert was assumed at all times. Daily 
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drill in adjusting masks was inaugurated. Two sentinels 
by night and one by day were constantly at the gun. 

“Stand To” came at 3:00 AM. All digging ceased. The 
troops were assembled and “alerted” for an hour. After 
that the men were allowed to rest. In the morning, com- 
pany headquarters sent by runner to the regiment, the 
morning report, situation report and effective strength 
return. 

On July 3d the command was warned that the enemy 
was prone to attack on national holidays and all were 
“alerted”. No attack came. On July 6th, the brigade ma- 
chine-gun officer spent the night with the company com- 
mander inspecting all positions. On the 8th an attack 
was again expected but did not materialize. 

The 10th Field Artillery relieved the French batteries 
on July 9th in support of the 30th Infantry. Through 
the liaison officer a barrage chart was inspected by the 
machine-gun commander. Intervals between the succes- 
sive artillery concentrations were noted and plans made 
to lay down machine-gun fire in these spaces. Platoon 
leaders were furnished this information and instructions 
given to employ this fire after a barrage rocket signal, 
provided no direct targets intervened. On July 10th orders 
came from the division to redouble efforts to complete 
defenses. 

At 11:30 PM July 14th, our artillery started a bom- 
bardment of the German lines. This was not significant 
in itself as the artillery had thrown gas shells over all 
night long for a couple of days previous. About midnight 
the enemy began what seemed retaliatory fire. The hills 
north of the river broke out into a panorama of brilliant 
flashes and at once our entire area was overspread with 
the roar and tumult of exploding shells. It was the In- 
ferno of Dante set to the tempo of Wagnerian music. 
There was no time, however, to tarry fascinated before 
the majesty of the scene. Every officer and man dove for 
the best cover available. At Mezy, Ru Chailly and Cre- 
zancy, cellars were used by some of the troops. Others, 
more exposed, lay in their fox-holes. The high command 
had learned that the attack was to come that night and 
there had been sufficient time to instruct the artillery to lay 
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down its counterpreparation. The infantry units, how- 
ever, were not informed and some confusion ensued, due 
to the fact that digging parties were out under engineer 
personnel. Many individuals became lost in the darkness 
amid the chaos and uprooted trees and plowed up earth. 
Hour after hour the bombardment continued unremitting- 
ly. Presently there was noticed, in addition to the pungent 
odor of burnt powder, the sickly sweet smell of gas. 
Masks were donned to be worn, off and on, for the next 
several hours. 

The battalion area had been strung with buzzer lines 
connecting the four companies with the battalion com- 
mand post thence back to regimental headquarters. Thus 
the machine-gun commander had been in immediate touch 
with his sections and the battalion commander with his 
companies. Within fifteen minutes every one of these lines 
were out. Casualties were occurring rapidly in all com- 
panies. The walls of Crezancy were tumbling down and 
the streets were literally choked with stone, brick, and 
debris. The entire facade of one residence was sliced off 
exposing to view, when day came, the rooms on the first 
and second floors, as of a pathetic doll’s house. So the 
bombardment continued. Meantime our own artillery was 
not idle. They were working feverishly and giving the 
enemy shot for shot along the north bank and up the 
valleys leading down from the north. Our artillery was 
cutting deeply into the hostile infantry assembling on the 
opposite bank, causing numerous casualties and throwing 
units into confusion. This energetic fire likewise hamper- 
ed and delayed the enemy efforts to span the river with 
bridges at Mont St. Pere and Charteves and to launch 
pontoon ferries opposite Ru Chailly. 

No adequate picture of what followed could be obtained 
from the point of view of any single individual. The in- 
fantry action was an affair of rifle platoons and ma- 
chine-gun sections, each group, amidst uproar and con- 
fusion, ignorant of what was happening elsewhere. I 
shall ask the reader, therefor, to assume Olympian omnis- 
pective power, and look at the field from above. 

Let us examine first the German plan. The 10th Ger- 
man Division was to send the 6th Grenadiers over on 
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pontoons from Charteves taking Mezy and extending to 
the right and left of the village to reach the railway line 
for the beginning of the rolling barrage at 3:50 AM, July 
15th. The 398th Regiment was to cross in like manner 
opposite Ru Chailly and reach the railway line at the 
same time. The division reserve, the 47th Regiment was 
to follow by a newly-constructed bridge at Mont St. Pere, 
enter the line between the other two regiments and all 
were to advance on Bois d’Aigremont. The rolling bar- 
rage was to move one kilometer an hour and by 11:00 
AM a line six kilometers south was to be reached. 

It should be understood that a German regiment at 
this time was equivalent in strength to our battalion of 
1000 men. 

At 2:40 AM the 6th Grenadiers crossed the river on 
both sides of Mezy, partly in C Company’s sector, 
partly in the sector of the 38th Infantry on our right. 
They formed with two battalions in front and one in re- 
serve, advancing with a very open formation. Some of 
the advanced elements reached the railway by 3:30 AM. 
The right forward platoon of C Company had been 
sheltering in cellars in Mezy during the bombardment. 
Germans had already crossed and passed beyond them 
before they were aware. They assembled quickly and 
fighting as they went, made their way to the railway 
station at Mezy. All the platoons of C Company as 
well as G Company of the 38th were now engaged. 

At this time a minnenwerfer which had been searching 
the south bank struck the machine gun east of Mezy (No. 
1), smashing it and hurling it in the air. Miraculously no 
one in the squad was hurt by this shell. The squad was 
assembled by the section sergeant who was present, and 
the men made their way to the railway station, firing with 
their pistols at such of the enemy as they encountered en 
route. At the station they joined the platoon of C Com- 
pany already mentioned. 

The gun west of Mezy (No. 2), laid in an easterly direc- 
tion, opened on a zroup of Grenadiers advancing toward it 
under an officer. They were all hit or dispersed. The officer, 
slightly wounded, was made prisoner. Shortly after an- 
other group approached and attacked them from a dis- 
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tance with grenades and they were forced out of their 
position. Dismounting the gun they crawled along the 
hedge, their captive aiding in carrying ammunition, and 
set up, well hidden by the hedge, but able to fire down 
the road toward Mont St. Pere. The Grenadiers had pass- 
ed them by. 

Meantime our two guns south of Mont St. Pere (Nos 3 
and 4) had work cut out for them. The enemy was first 
seen about 4:30 AM at a distance of 150 to 200 yards to the 
front. They were advancing in groups of threes and fives, 
by short rushes, through the high wheat. The green-gray 
German uniform blended well with the hour before day- 
break. It was like mist among green trees. The two ma- 
chine guns opened fire as did the C Company platoon 
which was located between them. In the midst of this the 
left gun jammed. While engaged in reducing the jam, a 
rifle grenade killed the gunner, seriously wounded the 
loader, and wounded the lieutenant in the arm. This 
officer had been previously hit by a small shell fragment 
in the small of the back. They managed to get the gun 
in action after a delay. Gradually the German attack on 
their front was halted and finally it melted away. Later 
it was learned that the 6th Grenadiers, badly beaten, 
their left flank threatened by elements of the 30th and 
38th, had retired zo the north bank, about 5:00 AM. 

While these events were taking place the 47th German 
Infantry began to cross by the new bridge at Mont St. 
Pere at 4:00 AM. The 1st Battalion advanced in column 
under the impression, as their war diary says, that the 
6th Grenadiers had taken Mezy and silenced oppsition. 
Our machine gun still left at Mezy (No. 2) ripped into this 
column. At the same time our machine gun south of the 
Mont St. Pere bridge (No. 4) also opened up. The result 
was electrical. The survivors withdrew hastily to the north 
bank. Another battalion of the 47th German Infantry ap- 
peared now at the eastern outskirts of Mont St. Pere and 
both machine guns again saw their target. The result was 
that this force was promptly checked and never reached 
the bridge at all. 

Out of ammunition, the four machine gunners surviv- 
ing at Mezy, taking their prisoner with them, abandoned 
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the gun and made their way to the church. There appear- 
ed to be Germans everywhere. They ran right into the 
6th Grenadiers who had not all, as yet, been driven back 
across the river. ‘They hid for a few minutes, then decided 
to make a break. The corporal and two men ran into a 
group of the enemy and were taken prisoners. They re- 
joined the company only when the Division reached the 
Rhine. The fourth man reached the railway station and 
found the platoon of C Company at that point. Thus 
by 6:00 AM both guns near Mezy were out of action. 

Let us see how the two guns south of Mont St. Pere 
fared. After the attack of the 6th Grenadiers had been 
broken and the attempt of the 47th Infantry to cross had 
been frustrated, a lull in the action ensued. The lieuten- 
ant in charge of the section had discovered, some days 
before, that the French had left machine-gun ammunition 
in the swampy wooded area just back of his position. 
He sent a couple of men to collect this and bring it to 
the gun. About 8:00 AM our own artillery descended upon 
the forward rifle platoon of C Company at this line 
and forced them to draw back to the railroad. En route 
they met the machine gun on their right flank (No.3) and 
took the squad along with them, joining the left rear pla- 
toon of C Company at the railroad. This left the Mont St. 
Pere gun (No. 4) isolated as the platoons on its left (B 
Company’s) had become engaged and were drawn off to the 
left. The gun was well concealed along a natural breast- 
work. Directly behind them was a swampy wooded sect-_ 
ion. The lieutenant resolved to stick. He posted the 1st 
sergeant on one flank and placed himself on the other, 
and armed with grenades and their pistols, awaited de- 
velopments. 

At 8:45 AM a battalion of the 47th Regiment made a 
second attempt to cross the Mont St. Pere bridge. This 
succeeded. They were fired on by our gun south of Mont 
St. Pere (No. 4) and suffered casualties. They passed to 
the right of the gun and reached the railway. Here they 
were met by two vlatoons of C Company. About 11:00 
o’clock the machine gunners with the last Mont St. Pere 
gun (No. 4), their ammunition exhausted, withdrew. They 
had been enabled to remain so long because of the French 
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ammunition fortuitously discarded near their posts. The 
gun squad made two attempts to carry out one of their 
wounded. Each time they were harassed by artillery fire 
directed by low-flying airplanes. Leaving the man in a 
dugout they made their way to the railroad tracks and 
were joined by some slightly wounded men and a few 
stragglers—soldiers who had become separated from their 
proper units. These men were assembled and armed with 
rifles and ammunition from the dead. The little band 
then fought its way through, and proceeded to the bat- 
talion command post woods. Here they were shelled and 
two of the men were killed. After noon the lieutenant en- 
tered Crezancy and was met by the machine-gun com- 
mander. 

The lieutenant was bitter about the rifle platoon “pul- 
ling out” on him, as he expressed it. He did not realize, 
as did nobody at the time, that the fight had been a pla- 
toon affair, and that the platoons on his flanks had been 
forced back by the impetus of the attacks from opposite 
directions. The wound in the officer’s spine looked none 
too good and although he insisted upon remaining with 
the captain, he was ordered to the aid station. He was 
evacuated and later died in hospital. 

Concurrently with the action at Mezy, which I have 
tried to depict, a distinct infantry action was taking place 
in the area occupied by B Company. The German 398th 
Regiment crossed directly opposite the center of this area 
«by pontoon ferry. Before making the landing one of 
their battalions had already been reduced to the size of 
a company by our artillery fire. The whole movement 
had been delayed and they did not succeed until 4:00 AM 
—too late to follow their rolling barrage. They formed 
with two battalions in front and one in reserve. The re- 
serve battalion had, however, to be brought up into line 
almost immediately. The left center platoon of B Com- 
pany met the first onslaught. The platoon leader was 
killed and the unit overwhelmed. The circle of German 
dead surrounding this position bore eloquent testimony 
to the tenacity of the defense. The Germans reached the 
railroad line. The two right platoons of B Company 
discovering the direction of attack faced south and carried 
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on the fight, being gradually overcome by superior num- 
bers. One of the platoon leaders was mortally wounded. 

During this time the two machine guns west of Ru 
Chailly (Nos 5 and 6) were enfilading the German line 
along its right wing. One of the battalions of the 398th 
was sent against this nest, about 5:00 AM. Our machine 
guns were expending ammunition rapidly. At this juncture 
the lieutenant at the guns directed a runner to hasten to the 
B company command post at Ru Chailly and send a buzzer 
message for more ammunition. Upon reaching Ru Chailly 
the runner discovered that the wires were cut. He then 
decided to press on to the battalion command post him- 
self. He continued as best he could through the shell fire 
and arrived at the command post at 6:00 AM. A second 
runner was despatched from the guns with the same 
urgent message a half hour after the first. By the time 
these messages arrived, both machine guns on the railroad 
(Nos 5 and 6) and the remaining platoon of B Company at 
Ru Chailly had been stormed and overrun. All the men of 
this machine-gun section were casualties. The lieutenant 
was killed, and the B Company captain seriously wounded. 

Further advance of the Germans south was blocked by 
fire from a machine-gun platoon on the high ground just 
over the 7th Infantry’s boundary, together with fire from 
elements of that regiment. The machine-gun section cast 
of Bretonnerie were in emplacements in the open about 
100 yards south ef the woods in which was A Com- 
pany’s advance platoon. Both guns opened on the enemy 
who. were attempting to advance from the west. About 
5:30 AM some German patrols penetrated the woods east 
of Fossoy and succeeded in flanking one of the guns. The 
section leader, who was with the other gun, then ordered 
it out of action and retired. There was no reason for 
this as there was still ammunition left and they had not 
been actually stormed. It seems to have been a case of 
temporary panic according to the testimony given at the 
time, of the men in the squad. Fortunately for the re- 
sult, this withdrawal did not alter essentially the progress 
of events. The machine guns in the 7th Infantry sector 
swept the same ground, and our own machine guns near 
K Company held the German left at bay. 
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By 6:00 AM therefore the German regiment with heavy 
losses had destroyed “B” Company and had reached the 
railway line. Here they stopped to reorganize and try 
to establish liaison with the 6th Grenadiers on their left. 
This they failed to do, of course, since the Grenadiers had 
already been thrown back across the river. 

During the early hours of the morning, runners re- 
ported in a highly excited state at the battalion command 
post, from both B and C Companies, that the Ger- 
mans had crossed to the number of several thousand and 
that the front companies were being destroyed. The 
major sent out some officer patrols through the woods 
to unfold the situation. One of the battalion intelligence 
officers returned and reported that the German skirmish 
line was only 50 yards from the edge of the woods. In 
view of these reports the major decided to move his com- 
mand post to avoid capture. At 5:30 AM the command 
post was moved back 500 yards to the ravine just south 
of the Fossoy-Crezancy road. The two machine guns at 
the command post were taken along by the machine-gun 
personnel and set up at the new position. Information 
of the change was sent to A, K, and D Companies 
The runner to K Company never reached his des- 
tination. 

After a lull, during which the 398th German Infantry 
was reorganizing and extending to their left, they began 
to advance. Their right reached the woods east of Breton- 
nerie. Their general line paralleled the railway but was 
now 500 yards in advance of it. The battalion of the 47th 
German Infantry which had recrossed the river at 8:45 
finally gained contact with them. The enemy came under 
fire first from the advanced platoon of A Company and 
then the machine-gun platoon with K Company and 
finally from D Company and the two machine guns 
posted there. The attack on our right flank was not vigo- 
rous and soon subsided. Determined fire was directed up- 
on the enemy, too, from machine guns and rifles in the 
7th Infantry area. From Mezy, fragments of G and 
H Companies of the 38th, together with remnants of 
C Company of the 30th, harried the German left flank. 
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In the midst of this, Germans were seen by D Com- 
pany on the heights to their right rear and fire was being 
directed at them from the hill above Paroy. Believing 
that he was doubly flanked and unsupported, although 
not at present pressed, the company commander withdrew 
his company, taking the machine-gun section with him. 
They moved through Crezancy and established themselves 
south of the Fossoy-Crezancy road. 

Meantime the message sent by the major to K Com- 
pany was undelivered and the K Company commander 
trying to communicate to battalion headquarters found 
out that the command post was no longer in the old place. 
He decided he would remain fixed, but send a runner back 
to regimental headquarters in Bois d’ Aigremont with 
this information and asking for instructions. This mes- 
sage and its reply was interminably delayed and K 
Company remained in place. By 11 o’clock the German 
attack was broken. The machine-gun platoon near K 
Company performed very well. One section particularly, 
after being dislodged from their first positions by rifle 
grenades, set up again, their section leader being wounded. 
This group was eventually reduced to a private and the 
section leader. A lieutenant of K Company reported 
that he saw the sergeant, his hand almost severed, his 
arm bound with a tourniquet, still firing his gun, with one 
assistant, at a late hour in the morning. 

This was the final enemy attack and by noon the 
German offensive was definitely broken, along our front. 
Many Germans went back across the river during the 
afternoon. A few continued to cling to the railroad 
line through the day, but after dark a general with- 
drawal was ordered and, in the words of our Division 
Commander, “By noon of the following day there were 
no Germans in the foreground of the Third Division 
sector except the dead.” 

From a captured map the regimental commander was 
informed that the main effort of the Germans was to 
be against Bois d’Aigremont. From the front edges of 
the Bois he kept personally in touch with developments. 
He ordered K Company to revert to the 3d Battalion 
and in the afternoon sent elements into the woods east 
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of Bretonnerie and into the woods northwest of Crezancy. 
He decided that a counterattack was not feasible over 
the low open region on his front. He preferred to re- 
main in his present position and await the enemy’s next 
move. 

The support and reserve battalions of the 30th In- 
fantry were not engaged against the German infantry 
attack. They suffered heavy casualties in Bois d’Aigre- 
mont, all from shell fire. As far as our regiment 
Was concerned the battle never reached the climax for 
which the regiment was prepared. The losses in the 30th 
Infantry were 25 officers, 1400 men. The losses among 
the three German regiments opposing the 30th were: 


6th Grenadiers .................... 21 officers, 823 men 

ee SE te 12 officers, 623 men 

oo , 17 officers, 408 men 
I Serinscicheiiasthnin Sosiicn 50 1854 


In the late afternoon the regimental commander 
ordered the Machine«gun Company, 30th Infantry, re- 
lieved by Company B, 9th Machine-gun Battalion. Our 
company was assembled in the vicinity of Le Chanet, 
but only half was there. The company began with 6 
officers and 172 men. They mustered now only 4 officers 
and 88 men. Half the animals bivouacked at Le Chanet 
were destroyed in the bombardment and the colonel 
ordered all equipment and vehicles to be gathered and 
stored at that place. 

It was a lugubrious procession that wended its way over 
the hill in the face of the setting sun—tired, hungry, 
and totally used up. It required a night’s rest, some hot 
food, and the Paris “Herald” to make the men realize the 
significance of what they had been through. The papers 
told that Paris had seen the flashes in the sky, and had 
heard the distant rumbling, that the battle line had ex- 
tended fifty miles, that the enemy were everywhere 
stopped, and that once more Paris was saved. 


ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS 
PLANS.—No attempt will be made to review in any 
length the general tactical aspects of the defense except in 
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the particular cases where the machine guns were involved 
In summarizing the action, it is evident that the plan of 
defense was simple. The entire defense was based primari- 
ly on the machine guns which gave the necessary rigidity 
to the framework thereof. The railroad line was held light- 
ly; the aqueduct line, intended to be held in case of an at- 
tack, had more strength; the main force of the regiment 
was retained directly under the regimental commander’s 
control in Bois d’Aigremont, the key to the defensive posi- 
tion. This was the rear limit of the zone of resistance of the 
first line and was within supporting distance. The attack 
did not advance sufficiently to necessitate either the re- 
inforcement of the first line or the initiation of a counter- 
attack by the main body of the 30th Infantry. 


PREPARATION OF POSITIONS.—The machine gun 
was the backbone of the defense. Due to the fact that this 
sector had been occupied by the same units for almost a 
month prior to the attack, ample time had been available 
for careful selection of machine-gun positions, their con- 
cealment, and coordination of fire laterally and in depth. 
Logical distribution, expert siting, and careful concealment 
of the guns made it possible to exert a continuous influence 
throughout the whole action. All of this was checked and 
rechecked so many times that it is believed improvement 
was scarcely possible. 


COMMUNICATON AND CONTROL.—This battle well 
illustrates the saying that “A machine-gun company com- 
mander fights his defensive battles before they begin.’ 
Within the first fifteen minutes of the attack, the extensive 
plan of wire communications, over which command was to 
be exercised, was shot out. Thereafter communication was 
entirely by runner which is always slow, uncertain and in- 
adequate. At that moment, control was lost as far as the 
company commander was concerned, and in most cases this 
was applicable to the platoon commanders also. The success 
of our machine-gun defense, in the last analysis, therefore 
depended upon the sections, under their section leaders, 
carrying out the instructions issued prior to the attack. 
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AMMUNITION SUPPLY.—Definite arrangements had 
been made prior +o the attack for a resupply of ammunition 
at the gun positions. With wire communications gone, the 
necessity for additional plans for ammunition supply was 
clearly illustrated by the futile attempt of runners from the 
Ru Chailly guns to obtain more ammunition at the height 
of the attack. It was fortunate for the machine guns that 
the attack stopped when it did, as most guns had used all of 
their ammunition and could have used more. It is believed, 
therefore, that the quantity could well be increased in a 
prepared position on the defense. It would appear 
much wiser to err on the side of too much ammunition 
than to have an insufficient amount and depend upon an 
uncertain resupply system. The French limit of 2,500 
rounds per gun would have been decidedly inadequate. 


COORDINATION OF FIRE.—Through the numerous 
conferences between the commanders of the artillery, the 
infantry supporting weapons, and the machine guns, co- 
ordination of fire and cooperation was well nigh perfect. 
This was demonstrated by the excellent work of the artil- 
lery and the effective support of the machine guns of our 
flank units, the 7th and 38th Infantry. 

The machine gun had been a part of the armament of the 
30th Infantry for only two months, prior to this action. 
The results obtained from its use, clearly demonstrated 
to officers and men of the regiment alike, the value and 
capabilities of its supporting fire. 


Three months after the events chronicled above, Marshal 
Petain, with the approbation of G. H. Q., cited the regiment 
in French orders as follows: 


THE 30TH INFANTRY, U.S. ARMY 


“An old regiment of the American Army, which under 
the energetic and able command of its chief, Colonel E. L. 
Butfs, showed itself faithful to its traditions in sustain- 
ing the principal shock of the German attack of the 15th 
July, 1918, on the front of the Corps to which it was at- 
tached.” 
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APPENDIX I 
LIST OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATTER 
The following list of pamphlets and mimeographed in- 


structional matter of The Infantry School is available 
for sale in limited quantities by the Book Shop at the 
prices indicated: 


PAMPHLETS 

. Artillery (Signal Communication and Liaison) Conference. .10 
. Artillery Fire (Conference) -.................... saa aera 10 
. Close-Order Drill (Reference Text) PORE Weer OD aad Ce .20 
. Combat Intelligence for Infantry Units (Reference Text) 

EME S ESAT Se eer IR Cae SEN eS Mee 15 
I TER, I UNO ina cniceneninsenisntnsenseneeeveneninmetainns 10 
AR CIC ee IE renee aa . wae 
. Division Air Service (Conference) .........................-...-.. 10 


. Defensive Combat, A General Discussion (Reference Text) .20 





9. Employment of Military Forces to Maintain Civil Order 
and Obedience to Law (Reference Matter) ................ .20 
10. Estimate of a Training Situation (Lecture) ........................ 10 
11. Hand and Rifle Grenades (Instruction and ae 
with) (Conference and Notes) ..........................2----+ «3D 
eS Uk UC Fe eer 75 
13. Infantry Staff (Unit Journal and Third Section Report) 
go ROR RETO a Ee eM COPE Oe 15 
14. Instructional Methods: Preparation (Lecture) -.................. ~ aa 
15. Landscape Targets (Conference)  ....................---.-cccccccceeeeseeccees- 10 
16. Machine Guns, Battery Drill, The Platoon (Test) ............ 10 
17. Machine-gun Final Protective Line (Conference) ..... 10 
18. Machine-gun Marksmanship: Organization and Conduct | o! 
Preparatory Exercise Jalmmassened ES eee eae 10 
19. Map Reading—Examination ~.........................:ssscseceseceeseseeeeee 10 
SP, BG BRO CHPSTIOIOR TORE) anna nance cccsesccecncccescessesececsscoeee 40 
21. Medical Regiment (Conference) ...............................-.-.- ie | an 
22. Methods of Instruction: Examination (Lecture) ..... ain a 
23. Methods of Instruction: Presentation (Lecture) ................ 10 
24. Methods of Instruction: (Lecture) ..................2000.00..0........ .20 
25. Military Courtesy and Customs of the Service sapere. 15 
26. Military Hygiene and Sanitation  rrnmmeed soatie . 10 
27. Military Sketching (Reference Text) ~.............00..000..22200000-. - 30 
28. rg EERIE TEES ee 10 
29. N aa Operations (Conference) ....................--eccer-cseesseenseseneeenes 10 
30. Offensive Combat, A General Discussion (Reference Text) .40 
31. Organization and Mission of the Air Corps (Conference) .15 


. Preparation of Instructional Illustrations (Lecture and 


Demonstration) .... jamais ae 


. Preparation and Use ‘of Sand Table (with illustrated 





SSNS eter hee AE .60 
34. Preparation and Use of Tactical Exercises (Conference) 10 
35. Report of Machine-gun Combat Proficiency Test (Form)... 10 
36. Rifle Marksmanship for Summer Training Camps (Notes) 10 
37. Solution of Map Problems (Conference) ....0...............c.c000000-- 10 
ss, “% #— “| £2 ee 25 
39. Trench Profiles and Traces (Conference) . Sieiiidehaiahniiieiiana 15 
40. Umit Jourmal (Comferemes) ..........ccc.c.cccccscccccccccccoccccscccscccesccesees 10 
41. Use of Machine-gun Instruments (Reference Text) ............ 10 
42. Wire Entanglement (Conference) ..........2.........cccccccescseeececeeceeeeee 10 
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MIMEOGRAPHED MATTER 





Logistics 
Subject Form Maps No. Price 
Marches and Shelter M. P. 1&2 2- 5M $ .10 
Marches and Shelter M. P. 3&4 2--7™M 10 
Marches and Shelter M. P. ° 2-13M .20 
Command and Staff 
Subject Form Maps No. Price 
Combat Intelligence Conference None 2-28M $ .10 
Combat Intelligence MP. 3,464 18 2-34M .20 
Combat Intelligence M. P. 6&7 2-36M 10 
Combat Orders M. P. 3 1- 8M 10 
Command Conference None 1-79M 10 
Staff Maps Conference None 2-14M 10 
f Staff Maps M. P. 4&5 2.12M .20 
Unit Journal & Report M. P. 8 1-16M 15 
Medical Service 
Subject Form Maps No. Price 
Medical Service with a 
Reinforced Brigade M. P. 8&9 2- 4M $ .10 
Organization Conference None 2- 2M 10 
Regt. Medical Detach. Conference None 2- 3M 10 
The Medical Regiment Conference None 2-30M 10 
Field Engineering 
Subject Form Maps No. Price 
Field Fortification a . 2-26M $ .15 
Field Fortification M. P. 2-68M 15 
Supply 
Subject Form Maps No. Price 
Ammunition Supply 
Regim’t in Defense M. P. ° 2-33M $ .20 
Battalion Attack Am- 
munition M. P . 2-32M 20 
Battalion March Class I M. P * 2-27M .20 
Brigade in Meeting 
Engagement M. P. ° 2-59M .20 
Regiment in Attack M. P . 2-42M 20 
Regiment in With- 
drawal | ee ° 2-38M .20 
Regimental Supply M. P. . 2-44M 15 
Supply of Infantry Reference None 2-37M 15 
Units in Campaign Text 
Supply of Infantry 
Units in Campaign Conference None 2-48M 10 
Training 
Subject Form Maps No. Price 
Estimate of the Train- 
ing Situation Lecture None 2-15M $ .15 
Inspections and Stand- 
ards Lecture None 2-16M 15 
Training Programs Reference None 2-31M 15 
Matter 


Training Programs 
and Schedules Lectntt ) None 2.17M 15 











LIST OF MAPS 


Topographical Maps, Gettysburg-Antietam 
1925, 1:21,120 


. Hunterstown Sheet ....... : 
. Arendtsville Sheet -.... 

. Emmitsburg Sheet _...... 
Taneytown Sheet .. 
Kingsdale Sheet .. 

. Fairfield Sheet ....... 

- Knoxzlya“Siheet .....2ca4.. anual 
. Bonneauville Sheet —............. 

. Gettysburg Sheet . 

10. New Oxford Sheet 

11. Newman Sheet .... 

12. Hanover Sheet ... peal. 

18. General Map, Gettysburg 1925 1 ineh equals 5 miles 


OIRO me CoP 


Geological Survey, Penna. 1:62,500 


14. Chambersburg Quadrangle .................. 
15. Hagerstown Quadrangle 

16. Gettysburg Quadrangle 

17. Taneytown Quadrangle ........ 

18. Fairfield Quadrangle .... 


Geological Survey, Georgia, 1:62,500 
19. Columbus Quadrangle .... 


Fire Contre <a 


20. Fire Control Maps, Fort Benning, Georgia, 1,20,000 sheets 
me fl UL CR een eee ' 
21. Special Military Map, Fort Benning, Georgia, ‘1: 10,000 ..... , 
22. Fort Benning, Georgia, Aerial Mosaics, 1:10,000, sheeis 
eee fe eee Se eee a Caster pears 


Miscellaneous 


Charcoal Pencils for map work, 3 for ... 
Coordinate Scales (Paper) ......................--.... 
Machine-gun Protractor (Chapman) .... 
Magnifying Glass for map reading, 2 in. diameter .................... 
Magnifying Glass for map reading, 4 in. diameter ...... 
Map Tacks—Red, Blue, Green, Black, Brown, 7 Maroon, 
Rose, White, and Orange, per doz. 
Military Protractor (Peaswom) 20222222.............. 200K ini. 
Monograph Map Boxes (Similar to ones used at The Infantry 
eT 8 Soe a Ts eB 
(Contents of box: 6 drawing ‘ink, “assorted colors; 3 draw- 
ing brushes, assorted sizes; 4 marking pens; 1 art gun; 
12 thumb tacks; chalk and colored pencil). 


NOTE :—Asterisk denotes that special maps are furnished with 


the problem. No other maps are required 


When special maps are not furnished the maps required for the 


solution of the problem are listed as numbered in the above 


list. 


Such maps as may be desired should be specified ‘and the ‘total 
cost as an additional charge should be added to the list price of 


the problem. 
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MILITARY BOOKS 


Drill and Evolutions of the Band —....2..222......00o.2cccccccceeseeeeees-.-..$2.00 
Infantry Drill Regulations (Vol. II, Basic Field Manual) 
BE SUIT. scsestcicstienipietbihnniisininiestbineesbinitinsincuininiphgepicceninetaanbmaal 1.60 
Flexible waterproof leatherette binding —.............002000.... 1.80 
Machine Gunner’s Pocket Manual— 
Waterproof binding, with flap, pocket and slate .......... 2.25 


Plain binding, without flap, pocket or slate —.................. 1.75 
I MII sh shictalihsn os tei iecccacoinedelitnaindedcleabansibdseceundsbcgelitinideEaasascoammbania 1.00 
Map Reconnaissance— 

AEE nce ne ane SE me a 

Flexible, waterproof leatherette binding Rene iaccetinaamadad 1.80 
Si, — gf | Renee acvogienesing aE 
oe a er ane vers ee ne eS 1.50 
RIBBED eg RRS ER eA PS. 2.75 
a Ree eens ener iene cee o_o 
STD CEI, III ois, asics chiacteiaectneeninnnnibennaeiiimmaneustioig 2.00 
te Senne 10.00 
Tactics and Technique of Infantry—Basiec _.............. ia .... 4.00 
Tactics and Technique of Infantry—Advanced .......00.000000000000.0.... 5.75 
The Fundamentals of a —— SiebeahiAasiscepsbielceiudasaalaainiaane 3.00 
World’s Military History ....... sidatbdidaaleicauanndialagsniachecatel ae 


BOUND VOLUMES 


All mimeographed material furnished to students during the year 
1931-32 will be available after close of year. This is bound in seven 
or eight volumes and will be furnished at approximately $8.00 for 
the complete set. Orders must be in by April Ist in order that 
timely arrangements may. be made for mimeographing. 
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